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LICBRALVBE, SC. 
CANZONET. 
From the Literary Souvenir, for 1631. 


Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by day, 
Silence bestows such virtue on it.—Shkakspeare 


Love dwells not in the sparkling biaze, 
When noon rests on the stream; 
}lis tender flowerets dare not raise 
Their bosoms to the beam! 
When gleams the moon through latticed bowers 
And stars are shining bright, 
He communes with the shadowy hours, 
And wooes the silent night. 


‘The dreamy perfume of the rose, 
The violet's deeper sigh 

She music of the rill, that*lows 
In liquid cadence by ; 

The sweet tones of some village chime 
On cweeter echoes borne,— 

‘These, these are joys of evening time, 
Which searcely wait the morn! 


‘Not in the rich and courtly hall 
The heart's pure faith is given, 

But where the green-wood shadows fall 
Beneath a twilight heaven. 

Life’s crowded pomp and pageant show 
May darker passions move, 

But solitude alone can know 
The incense thoughts of love. 


When worldly cares are hushed in sleep, 
Love wakes at such an hour, 

Young hopes their angel vigils keep, 
‘And jOy resumes its power: 

Though night, in all its dusky state, 
Athwart the skies be thrown; 

Yet Beauty's glance can then create , 
A noontide all her own! 


NARRATIVE OF EVENTS IN BRUSSELS. 
By an English Lady of Rank. 
_ [The following is the best account, for its length, that we have yet 


-* 


Of all the Cities on the Continent, Brussels, perhaps, bas been the 
wou favourite resort of the English since the conclusion of the war 
w1s15, a cireumstance which may be easily and satisfactorily ac- 
rounted for, whether we consider its vicinity to the scene of the short, 
‘ough brilliant and eventful campaign of that year: the goad-will 
Thich the inhabitants have ever shown towards us; or the beauty and 

ubrity of the place, its handsome streets and palaces, its parks, with 
‘venues and vistas, disclosing to the eye at their terminations a pleas- 
gand uniform style of architecture, rendered still more striking from 

Se contrasts afforded by the vivid green of a foliage disposed and ar- 
‘aged with the best taste and most picturesque effect. Alas! fair 
Brasels! Can it be that the abettors of oppression, and the enemies 
% rational liberty and the just rights of man, styling themselves the 
“low-countrymen of thy brave and generous sons, have dared to de- 
ae thy beauty, and to inflict upon thy children cruelties and horrors 
which none but savages or fiends could contemplate !—Sliame, shame ! 

‘eternal disgrace be apon them! But thy revenge has been sweet, 
md thy triumph nobly achieved. It is not my intention to enter into 
* detail of the glorieus straggle for the independence of Belgium, 
*aich took place at Brussels on the 23d, 24th, 25th, amd 26tb of Sep- 
*mder, the main features of which are now well known, but having 
ae an eye-witness of the sufferings and miraculous escape of some 
“iglish families then residing at the Hotel de Belle-Vue (one of the 
| ro — against which the Dutch troops direeted their attack), 
, Ul endeavour to interest the reader by a recital of them. When 
¢ King’s troops commenced their assault upon Brussels, on the morn- 


"fel the 23d, the English in the Hotel de Belle-Vue consisted of 


—. B—nt—ck (niece to the Duke of W 
“aehters—the eldest aged 13: Mr. and Mrs 

4 Miss Waunjany 
and & 





n) and her two 
G. H. D—m—d; M: 
y,a very interesting young lady; Captains D 
——n and their servants. The cannonading had scarcely com- 
eaced, bear the Schaerbeck gate, when Captains D and S n 
“ ed to the Boulevards bebind the Palace of the Prince of Orange, 
ete : possible, the advance of the troops, and to see a nine- 
ve. elonging to the Barghers, pointed and served. In a few 
a however. they heard the grape-shot rattling among the trees 
itheads. which indaced them to retarn to the hotel. when. 


turning the corner of the house, a shell burst within 
1 them 














most hostile disposition had been determined on.—Shells 


Pee ae shot were thrown in abundance towards the Place Royale 
mthe hotel we hada ' 


good view of the advance of the military, 
ived with a brisk fire from the bourgeois posted in the 
ap to a at the barric ades The troops, by dint of superior nnm- 
* ner th ae ong in reaching the park, which the Burghers had (an 
Bae endiad a and most unaccountably) neglected to ecoupy 
; ew aed t rough the park, and took possession of the King’s pa- 
4. ¥8s also unoceupied. Rapid as was their first success 
renever able. during the four days’ fighting, (o proceed fu: 


TRO Were re 


ses 


v We 


This sufficed to show that on the part of the 


ee 


| ther in thir cigeetion, and all their attempts to gnin the Paisis Royale manner, told er she bad better go from the bouse, and Lady C. ir 


| proved fruitless, notwithstanding the very brisk fire they iucessantly 
| kept up against the bourgeois.—It is a curious fact that not more than 
| about 290 of the latter were about the Palais Royale when the repeat: | 


| ed attacks were made upon it by the military; but then they bad three 


lor four nine-pounders remarkably well served. With a view to take | now left the cellar, and arrived at the gate ; some little hesitation being 
possession of those guns, a party of not more than forty lancers ad- | shown, the Liegois chief whispered to Mrs. D-——d “ Vite, Vite, Ma- 
vanced along that part of the Hotel de Belle-Vue facing the park; bat | dame.” 


) they had scarcely reached the corner, and got into fire, when they 
| faced about, and hastily retreated as far asthe King’s Palace. A brisk 
fire of cannon, and smail arms continued every day, without interrup- 
tion, until the final retreat of the troops. The situation of the Ung- 
lish ladies in the Hotel de Belle-Vue became every moment more cri- 
| tical. We had all removed to a room on the secondjfioor Macing to the 
| Palais Royale; but some of the Burghets having entered the house, 
| commenced firing from the roof, which naturally drew on the buildi 
| the fire of the troops. The rapid succession of the shots from an 
| against the hotel, the continued roar of artillery close to its gates, and 
| the shouting of the combatants, were quite enough to intimidate the 
| steutest fermale heart. It was jound absolutely necessary to take the 
ladies to a lower part of the house, more under cover, although in de- 
scending the great stair-case they became exposed to the fire of the 
| Dutch. They, however, all got safely down. The place of refuge 
| was the cook’s garde-manger, a sort of celiar, on a line with and afew 
| steps lower than the kitchen. Being vaulted and aader ground, we re- 
| mained there, in comparative safety, until the afternoon of Saturday, 
the 25th September. The ladies gradually became accustomed to the 
noise of the firing over their heads, and as one or two of them were of 
j avery lively turn of mind, the cellar presented occasionally a scene of 
hilarity, fun, and good humour, which strikingly contrasted with the 
| more frequent one of alarm, terror and despondency. It rnust not be 
supposed that the ladies remained prisoners the whole time in the eel- 
| lar. Women’s curiosity prevailed even at the risk of life; and there 
| Was Many a creep up stairs to gain a peep at the scene without. At the 
| same time it would be unjust to attribute this motiveto one lady. Mrs. 
, D-——4d, whose kind heart and genuine feeling induced her to visit the 
, “ouaded. who were at each instant, and in great numbers, brought into 
} the hed ‘I'o dice brave ivfows «ue randered every assistance in her 
power; and they, though in agony, most warmly expressed (heir grati- 
jtude. Tis lady had a miraculous escape from the apartments she oc- 
cupied, at the commencement of the attack. Several shots passed 
throuch them; and in a few minutes after she left them they were 
filled with all kinds of projectiles. One ball in particular, from a six- 
pounder, with very good taste, lodged itself on a spot, the occupation 
of which, under other circumstances, might well be envied—the 
fair one’s pillow. In the afternoon of the second day of the battle, a 
Belgic gentleman and his family, who had previously been staying in 
another part of the hotel, near the King’s Palace, entered the cellar, 
where they made good their quarters. There was something in this 
man’s appearance, so mysterious and disagreeable that none of us felt 
| disposed to give him a very cordial reception; and the result proved 
| that we were by no means unworthy disciples of Lavater. 
Abont the middle of Seturday (the third day) a Liegois chief came 
| into the cellar, evidently with a view to reconnoitre the party, when 
| Mrs. D——d, by one cf those sudden impulses which seem to belong | 
| more to the secret workings of an all-directing Providence, than to | 
spring solely from human foresight, extended her hand to him, and 
begged him to embrace her, intimating at the same time that she trust- 
ed to him for protection. The chief nobly replied that with his life he | 
| would defend her, and shortly afterwards left the cellar. The kiss | 
thus bestowed upon the cheek of this man, dirty and black as he was, | 
from the thick of the fight, was, indeed, a most Incky one for us, as it | 
| Was certainly the means of saving the lives of the whole party, both 
| ladies and gentlemen. In three or four hours afterwards there was | 
| more than usual bustle and noise, in consequence of the Burghers 
| having occupied the house in still greater foree, and brought one of | 
j their guns into the yard, ready, upon the opening of a back gate, to | 
| pour grape shot upon the troops immediately opposite, in the park. 
| It was at thie moment that the Betyic gentleman hastily protect the | 
cellar, aud desired his family to follow him as quick as possible. He | 
| had, however, searcely om ae the front gate when the Liegois chief | 
| before mentioned seized him as his prisoner—in fact he was a traitor, 
and had been strongly suspecte 1 by the Burghers of giving provisions 
| daring the the night to some officers of the royal troops, through one of 
| the gates facing to the park ; aud certainly many circumstances, which 
it is neediess to detail, tended to convinee us that those suspicions were 
| too well founded. Had the Burghers rushed into the cellar, there can 
| be no doubt, considering the highly exasperated state they were in, | 
| that we should al! have fallen victims to their rage Another Liegois | 
| chief has since informed me thet, having taking compassion upon this 
Leigic family, he used every exertion to restrain the fury of the Burgh- | 
| ers, and succeeded in conducting them to the Hotel de Ville; still they | 
| were roughly handled, and the mother and daughter (a beautiful girl of | 
seventeen) were complety covered with mud, thrown at them by the | 
enraged populace There was now every indication of a most despe- 
rate conflict in and avout the hotel, and, as our staying any longer | 
there must have snijc sted us to the most imminent risk of either being 
massacred hy the infuriated soldiery, should they gain possession of the 
| building, orof being buried in ite ruins, shonid it be battered down, or | 
| set on fire, it became necessary to take a decided step 














The master of the hotel seemed to have lost almoet self-potsescion 
He had become a marked man from his having harboured the traitor 
| and from other circumstances: nor indeed can he be justified for 
| having compromised oyr safety in cach a manner I shall never forget 
the mgnner in which Lady C——'s B—nt — addressed him at this mo 
ment: she seemed to be fired with the spirit and decision of her illus- 
jtriout uncle, After considerable hesitation, ow landlord, in a sailen 
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| church, immediately opposite to the 


j lish families allu 
| the brave Belgians, or their admiration of their courage in battle, and 
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| THESLATE CAMPAIGN OF THE SPANISH CON- 


| ties, it will still be necessary to afford some idea of their characte; 


a se =——— 


stantly decided on Kaving. ‘The whole party agreed to follow hei 
exauple.—When in the act of preparing to depart, five or six armed 
Burghers entered the cellar, and offeréd to escort us to a place of 
safety. They had been evidently sent by the Liegois chief. We all 


We gallied out, Lady C. with her daughters leading the van : 
Capt. 8. with Mrs. W—y on one arm, and Miss Wy on the other, 
were the next; behind them were Capt. D. and Mrs. D—d, followed 
by Mr. D—n and his little boy, the party was escorted by six Burghers 
|The latter having conducted us along the Place Royale, as for us the 

Isontagne de la Cour, desired us 
to cross the Plage with them as quickly as possible, as we had now to 
| pass through a very heavy fire of ve-shot and musketry. It was 
most trying moment for the poor ladies who could distinctly hear the 
shots whizzing past them.— nwe had got into the most exposed 
part of the Place, poor Mrs. W—y fell down, exhausted by weaknes: 
and alarm, and it was quite impossible for Capt. 8—n to get her on, as 
the daughier, on the other arm, was on the point of faiuting at the 
sight of her mother on the ground, in such afearful situation. But 
two or three of those brave Burghers, teioting the poor lady was 
wounded, ran forward from the cover under which they were ring 
and carried her from her dangerous situation. Tt was quite a miracle 
that not one of the party was touched by a shot. 

The Burghers having thus conducted us through the principal dan 
ger, led us by by-ways and back lones to a house of greater safety 
where we remaiped until the next morning, when we were obliged to 
go still further from the scene of combat, and to break up the party b» 
| securing such apartments as we could obtain in diferent hotels lowe: 

down in the towa. Those brave fellows would take nothing for thx 
| serviees whieh they had rendered us, and actually returned severs! 
times to the hotel, ot the hazard of their lives, for the purpose of bring 








ing away our , which, with few exceptions, arising from the 
| hurry and pp moment, was satel delivered to us.—O 
the following day the contest was terminated by the troops bein, 





pepiticn in the Park, and forced to @ hasty retres 
‘r/wi th now presented an truly extfeordi 
nary. For whist 4eo houses in the im mone of action shower 
ys eng evidence of the fury of the assault, aod the obstinacy of th: 
nee, the whole population throriged the streets os during a fete 
every body, men, women, and children going about to view those spot: 
which had been the scenes of the glorious and successful struggle 
made by the Burghers for their liberty and independence, The Eng 
d to cannot sufficiently express either gratitude to 


moderation in victory, displayed in this noble and sacred cause,—" 1 


vent les Bolges |" 


STITUTIONALISTS. 

Strong symptoms of revolutionary effervesence in Spain became im 
mediately preceptible after the revolution at Peris of 18680. A genc 
ral movement took place'among the refugres individually, orin parties ; 
they moved towards the frontiers. The public Journals were fille: 
with speculations relating to the question at issue, and the state an: 
prospects of Spain acquired suddenly a degree of interest and impor 
tance which offered a striking contrast with the indifference formerly 
displayed towards the affairs of that kingdom. Sanguine expectation 
of suecess were entertained, and the internal intrigues, occasioned by, 
the Carlist faction inthe Penineula, ae added another 
argument in favour of such anticipations. amoung the obstacles 
which were destined to impede and check the progress of the consti- 
tutional ists, there was one more deeply deplored by the friends of Spa 
nish liberty, as they knew the fatal effeets which it was sure to produce ; 
such was the disunion which became but too soon apparent among 
the chiefs that were organizing the invasion into Spain. ‘This dieanion 
was the more dertimental to the cause, as it originated not inthe pique 
or disappointment of the moment, but was on the contrary an evil of 
long standing—qn evil which had been firmly established, and was now 
systematically continued. That the reader may clearly understand 
the original cause of this calamitous difference among the Sprnish pa- 
triots, it is necessary he should learn that among that body there exis 
two distinct parties known by the dénominations of the Masonces and 
the Comuneres. Without entering into en examinetion, or presuming 
to give a judgment, concerning the merits and demerits of these par 


views and pretensions. ‘The Mosones possess the moral, and the Comu 
neros the numerical majority emong the refugees. Though we musi 
nat infer from this, that there are not many Comuneros who have and 
will adhere to the operations of the other party when they perceive 
inefficiency or fault in their own. The Masones contain in their ranks 
the greater proportion of the influential names among the liberals 
The members of the Cortes of the year 1812, the old generals and pe 
triots, &c., belong to this party.” That part of the aristocracy which 
entertains liberal opinions, also adberes to the politics of the Masone 

as is also the case with the men of science and letters that have 
espoused the cause of freedom. The party of the Comuneros is of 
more modern date than that of the Masones. Its members profess 
more decided opinions, and its leaders are more #tfongly characterized 
lyy vehemence and impatience. The military chief of the party 
General Torrijos, a gallantand enthusiastic young officer, who, duriny 





* Such as Don A. Arguilles, Don ©. Valdez, Count Toreng, Mar 
finez de la Rosa, Calatrava, Coadra, Galiano Istariz, &e. Among the 
generals—Mina, Espinaze, Plecensia, Castellar, Butron Quitogs, Lo 
pez, Banos, &c ; 
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tor carrying his plaus into effect. 
note, are Pularea, Gurrea, Vigo, and F. Valdes, the jeader of Wwe late 
unsuccessful atte rapt. 


degree of high mterest, even at a time when the affairs of 


266 


his sojourn in London, displayed an unusual activity and restlessness 


Spanish cause isimmease. The friends of the canse abroad have iei- 
The partizans of Jorrijos, of greater 4 ther the time nor the opportunities of entering into @ proper investiga- 
tion of motives, and drawing reasonable inferences. 


She Athiont. 





January 29 





"They only see 


things en masse which deserve condemnation, and, in dealing this 


We will now proceed to give a rapideketch of the late events which award, a separation of the innocent [vom the delinquent.cannot easily 


ve have already asserted have given to the cause of Spani 
‘vance and , 
Belgium made so powerful an appeal to the attention of thy public. 
linimediately after the glorious events #t Paris, the Spanish patriots, | 
csolving to make an attempt in beball of the liberty of their couutry, 
proceeded without delay to take the necesrury steps to carry their de- 
ign into execution. A provisional juata of government was formed, 
composed of Lsturiz, Vadillo, Calatreva and Sancho, who proceeded 
‘orthwith to Bayonne, to (ulfil the duties incumbent on their station. 
in every ondertaking, even of a triflang nature, the necessity of a gene- 
ral leader is imperiously felt; and without unity in design and in execu- 
on, few probabilities of success can be reckone d upon. Deeply im- 
ovessed with this trath, bots the provisional junta and the retugees 
individually perceived the urgency of naming a general in-chiel, on 
vhorm the supreme command of the various bodies preparing to march | 
into Spain should be invested. Among the various brave, experienced 
nd otherwise distinguished chiefs, the ger eral opinion ran, more espe- 
cially, in favour of Mina, and he was accordingly elected. No choice 
eould argut at once more jastice and discretion—even patting aside the 
extragrdinary merit of that general—even passing over in silence his 
abilities as a soldier—bis rigid discipline—con:ummate prudence and 
fertility of expedients in cases of emergency-—even, we repeat, mak- | 
ng abstraction of so many elaims which pointed bim out to the pre- 
‘evence of his brother liberals, the very name of Miaa was in itself a 
st—aname not merely respected among the Spaniards, but justly 
imired and appreciated in foreign countri« The friends of liberty 
hoped that such superior pretensions would induce the various chiels 
) acquiesce in the propriety of the election of Mina to the supreme | 
command, but, unfortunately, Uiis was far from being the case. 














| 
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With- | 
out entering into invidious and disagreeable speculations, we will 
merely state that, whilst Espinosa, Placensia, Butrou, and other gene- 
tals readily and joyfully subscribed to the choice, there were other 
chiefs who opposed it, and determined to act independent of his au- 
thority. Colonel Valdes, De Pablo, and Vigo were more conspicuous 
ia this opposition, and they forthwith applied themselves to hasten their 
invasion into Spain. This unfortunate circumstance was a source of 
great sorrow and perplexity to the more prudent among the Spaniards ; 
they harboured fearful anticipations that much mischief would ensue 
from this spirit of disunion, and they even dreaded that the immediate 

iceess of the cause might be affected by the event. Negotiations were 
cutered upon which proved abortive, and an entrance into Spain with- 
out further delay was the result. It is, however, but just to observe, 
that the decided hostility evinced by the sub-prefect of Bayonne to- 
wards the constitutionalists, and the numberless paltry vexations with 
which he contrived to annoy them, might also nent weight in influ- 
encing the resolution taken by the oppositionists to Mina. Be this as 
it may, a detachment of constitutionalists entered Spain on the 15th of 

October, uader the command of a chief in the interests of ‘Torrijos and 
the Comuneros. 

Colonel Don Francisco Valdes is anfoficer who possesses icjno ordi- 
nary dogree the quality of daring intrepidity. He is, besides, enthu- 

iasti¢ally attached to the canse of liberty, and bears a character of un- 
impeached honour and integrity. Added to this, his great activity and 
ile recollection of his attempt at Tarifa, have invested him with a de- 
xree of merit which gained him partizans, and enabled him to muster 
up a respectable body of followers. But let us calmly ask, is this 
enough to justify Valdes for his ambition, or excuse his reluctance to 
act under the orders of such aman as Mina? This unhappy breach 
among the constitutionalists paved the way to the spirit of intrigue, and 
the enemies of Spanish liberty would not allow so favourable an op- 
portunity to escape without setting all their engines to work, in order 
io multiply the difficalties which the folly of the patriots themselves 
conspired to increase. From the very active part which certain persons 
played,—from the pecuniary means at the command of other meu by 

410 means deserving of implicit trust, ond from ayvariety of circum- 

stances which it is superfluous to enumerate, we ma draw the most 

melancholy inferences concerning the series of intrigues carried on 
mong the deluded Spaniards, whom, it now ay date, bo lesson of ex- 
perience can render wiser. 
Colonel Valdes then, after a stormy interview with Mina, effected, as 
we have related, his entry into Spain: but his first movements were for 
me time totally unknown to the public. Ladeed, the most contradic- 
ry accounts were daily in cireulation concerning the progress of the 
wall band, and the encouragement afforded by the inhabitants. One 
day Valdes was completely routed, and the nest we heard of his re- 
iilsing a force of two thousand menunder Juanito. So impertect was 
the information recived, that the greatest variety of opinion existed 
even with regard to the amount of the numeral strength of the invaders 
iome boldly asserted, that the corps of Valdes amounted to eight hun- 
“ed stroag, while others were only willing to allow the colonel half 
the number—the latter were, no doubt, nearer the mark, Co!. Leguia 
ustained a partial check, and this gave rise to the rumour of the total 
discomSture of the liberals—a rumour very industrious!y ci:eulated by 
i. certain Spanish capitalist of Paris, deeply interested in the preseut 
fairs. No event of importance, however, took place. Val les main- 
tained his position at Zugarramurdi, but it does not appear that he de- 
ived any considerable advantage therefrom; the desertions irom the 
enemy were few, and, as far as we can gather, the conduct of the in- 
jiabitants not remarkable for cordiality. ; 
The attempt of Colonel Valdes posses ed none of the elk ments W hich 
could count probabilities of success, or remove gloomy anticipations 
m the more pradent and experienced among the p A small 
dy of men, hastily equipped and indifferently organized, invade 

Spain, and their movement is undertaken through ay] rovince which, 

owing to certain privileges which it enjoys, has always xhibited a de- 

ded hostility towards the constitutional government. ‘The leader of 








triots. 










liberty a | be attained. ‘The nattral resuit is, that foreigner®, however favoura- 


bly inclined towards the cause, come to a conclusion, that it cannot 





| prosper as long as it possesses no more competent supporters. 
But there was another and a very powerful reason to determine | infused new ardour into the hearts of the patriots 


Mina to adopt the resolution which he ultimately took. JPh@tashness 
of Valdes seriously compromised the enterprise into which they bad 
embarked, at the same tine that it exposed that commander to proba- 
ble destruction. It was indispensable to mareh immediately to his sup- 
port, and by vigorous exertions endeavour to counteract the mischiet 
of a first blunder. It was neither kamane nor politic, to aban@on these 
Spaniards to their fate. Impeiled? therefore, by such weighty conside- 
rations, but against the dictates of his better judgment, General Mina 
determined to march forthwith into Spain. Me telt fully aware of the 
incompetence of the means in his power to carry on any extensive 
operations, aud he probably limited his views, for the moment, to re- 
connoitering the country, and aiding to liberate Valdesfrorn his difficuit 
position. The foree which Mina could commend has been-differently 
stated, but we have good reason to suppose it did not exceed three han- 
dred men. Of these a considerable number were officers of all ranks, 
from that of general to lieutenant: these gentlemenformed themselves 
imto a body, which they called the sacred battalion, and they cheerfutty 
submitted to undergo all the toil, and perform all the duties of private 
soldiers. ‘The services of these men, however valuable in other cir- 
cumstance, were little available in the present posture of events. 
These officers were old veterans, the youngest not below forty, al- 
most all infirm and sutfering from the effects ot a long series of sorrows 
and misfortunes; they could ill support the excessive fatigue whieh 
they had magnanimously imposed on themselves, and, considering the 
hature of the service they were now to perform, they were certainly 
inferior to a company of common soldiers. 

Mina’s little army began its march on the 1#th of October, and on 
the 20th entered Spain. ‘The gallant body contained in its ranks seve- 
ral generals and chiefs of high merit and standing in the army, amongst 
others Butron, Lopez, Banos, Alexander, O'Donnel, Sancho and 
others. Mina also took with him the brave Colonel 'Teuregui, better 
known by the name of El pastor, or the shepherd, in allusion to his 
calling, previous to his taking arms against the French during the Pe- 
ninsular war. The sufferings which these brave Spaniards underwent 
were very severe. We know from the most authentic sources that for 
several days and nights they enjoyed no moment of repose, passing the 
nights among the fastnesses of bleak mountains without shelter or pro- 
tection. A violent storm, which continued for a whole day, added to 








the misery of their situation—they were literelly seaked in the rain, 
suffering trom fatigue and want, and exposed to a variety of dangers in 
a province, which, as we have already mentioned, is one of the least 
| inclined to a political change. But nothing was sufficient to demp the 
| ardour of the devoted troop and they patiently endured all the hard- 
| ships which they were compelled to undergo. ‘They had taken their 
position on the heights of Vera, no doubt with the intention of effecting 
a junction with the corps of Valdes, or at least to be near m order to 
jo him assistance in case of necessity. Meantime El Pastor, who 
commanded a body of a hundred men had advanced towards [run, 
and after a short fire sueceeded in expelling the smal! garrison which 
| defended that post. 

It soon became evident to the judicious observer that the reception 
of the patriots was not so cordial as it had been confidently anticipated. 
The number of those who joined the ranks of the liberals was limited, 
and though the inhabitants did not rise against them, still there was 
nothing in their conduct strongly indicative of adhesion to the cause 
offreedom. But this ought to be subject of no wonder. They knew 
that an overwhelming force was advancing in every direction against 
the refugees, and the issue of so preposterous a contest as that of five 

or six hundred devoted men agaiust an army of six or eight thousand 
| regular troops was easily to be foreseen. From this general dread, 
the apathy of many and the decided hostility of others, the most fatal 
resnitsensued. As we have lefore said the constitutionalists mg with 
} no support within, and madness alone would suppose that the liberty 
| of the country would be effected by their sole individual exertions. 
Mina in this trying occasion exhibited the abilities for which he has 
| been so justly celebrated. He soov perceived that the odds were fear- 
| 








fully against him, and he prudently confined his operations to the 
avoiding engaging in a contest until he could command greater ele- 
ments of success. He was surrounded with imminent dangers: and to 
elude the vigilance of the enemy was for the present moment the only 
advantage to which he could aspire. In the art of fatiguing an enemy 
to no purpose Mina is acknowledged a profound adept—the extraordi- 
nary manner in which ke continued with his guerrvla to barass and 
exhaust the strong French detachments opposed against him is in the 
memory of all who are conversant with the history of the Peninsular 
war. ‘The same tactics would have been followed with equal success 
on the present occasion, had not fatal and unavoidable circumstances 
| de ranged the plans of Mina, and conpromised his troops to a line of 
| conduct contrary to the wishes of their general as well as their own. 
| ‘The obstinacy of Colonel Valdes was productive of the most fatal 
effects—this chief must have been strangely deceived by the treache- 
rous informations of scouts in the interests of the enemy. Mina had 
| received intelligence of the real state of the case—he knew that a for- 
j mid ible body was on the point of falling upon the little army of the 
) patriots, and he hastened to communicate the news to Valdes. In the 
meantime he had sent a great proportion of his troops to cover the re- 
treat which he foresaw his comparion in arms would be compelled to 
make. General Butron, who commended Mina’s followers, had an 
interview with Colonel Valdes, and informed him that they would be 
surprised by the enemy unless they made good their retreat in time. 
Valdes would n ve the truth of this intelligence, elledgine that he 
het received far more correct information from his confidentiat 
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bers of the enemy—it seemed as if the pe 
and ihat nothing could avert theirruin. 
Jo this awful moment, Mina’s cavalry, that is to «; 
made a desperate rush against the division of thee 
tercepting the retreat. ‘The attack of this gallant } " dat that 
that despite of the immense inequality of numbers. th — 
killing many of the enemy, taking a chief a ty, 
and throwing the whole bod 
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were revived and a fresh stimulus was ad 
struggle wes continued with obvious edvantece oy hake as 
another division was observed rapidly advarcin , a 
To prolong now the contest under such dis 
argmed insanity and jolly, and the order was given {, 

France. "This movement was performed with less dis, he retreat inj 
sion than could have been anticipated from the deena and conf 
action. The great majority of the patriots effected Pe em of the 
France, not as flying fugitives, but as soldiersén p whe my 
arms. ‘The loss which the troops of Valdes and t 
this occasion amounted to about a hundred mx nb 
slain, wounded, prisoners, and those who were missing: 
afterwards iound that the loss was not quite so savers. — 
belonging to the party made successively their 
French territory. 7 
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It seems really strange that a single man should have i 
According to the assertion of the prisoners m; ie suffered 
cavalry the forces of the royalists amounted to 5.000 fr y Mina’ 
counting other troops which were kept behind and took n pend wg 
engagement. The constitutionalists were nearly surroun wn m Ge 
on all sides, and retreating through places which wertainiy een’ 
very friendly disposed towards them. From thisa natural’, woe -_ 
must be drawn which will prove favorable to the liberals. 7 . 
serves to establish the fact that there was an extraordinary ¢ — 
courage and activity on one side, and an equal degree of indi Hon oi 
on the other. The royalist troops merely performed their rence 
did not fight as men who were ardent in the cause they def rl they 
there is every reason to suppose thet had. any thing pe and 
army been opposed to them, the desertion to the enemy's aa tn, me 
have been very great. Another cireumstence to strenzthe; Pa ‘ 
ion is that the royalist forces were not made up of militia pa 
or disorderly bands of volunteers, but was composed of a o im 

the royal guards and troops of the line. How ceme it then ri 
that soldiers who could not have the slightest grounds of ¢ : 
were seen to perform their task so tamely? How is this to be = 
unless we admit that they were not ardent in the 
sentto support? We do not mean that in some particular inst 
they did not show a degree not only of zeal but of ferocity; for a 
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ple, many of the officers (new men) were vociferous in ‘their ¢ 
| Vira l Key absoluto! and the royalists violated the French t rite 
killing and wounding several constitutionalists in the pursuit 
tain partial cases cannot affect our opinion, and we may fe 
that the spirit of the army in general was, ’ 
doubtful. e 

Mina beheld the conflict from the heights of St Marcial: and as he 
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had justly anticipated, should Valdes refuse to retreat, he perceived 
the defeat of the constitutionalists end their return into France, Hy 
| was at the moment attended by a few followers, as we have seen that 
the bulk of his little army operated under El Pastor and Butron To 
effect an escape into the French territory was now the only objec: 
towards which his attention ought to be directed; but there were pres 
difficulties in the accomplishment of this plan; the country swarmed 
with royalists, who after the repulse of the enemy, naturally enoved 
| directed their whole care to ferret out and capture those w hose escape 
had been intercepted. The royalist chiefs were indefatigable in thelr 
pursuit, they suspected or rather knew that Mina was surrounded end 
in their power, and they spared no exertion to secure so rich a prize— 
the few attendants of that general had dispersed in order to effect thei 
escape individually, as in this manner they were more likely to succeed 
than by keeping in a body, which would of course offer greater facil ty 
to a discovery. Mina at last remained alone with his aid-de-com; 
Meca, a priest and an old servant. He wendered about the mountains 
in the most destitute and wretched condition, expecting every hour t 
fallinto the hands of the enemy. He knew the importance that « 
tached to his capture—his situation was deplorable, but bis mind rv 
mained unbroken by misfortune—the fatel moment at length arrive: 
His aid-de-camp perceived a strong detachment of royalists advancivg 
in their direction—they had been seen—to avoid a meeting was totelly 
impracticable. Mina perceived the horror of his situation, from which 
he felt sensible nothing could extricate him. He finally resolved tw 
exert every effort, however desperate and wild, rather than subr 
tamely to his melancholy fate. Collecting all his energies and sow 
moning to his assistance his extraordinary presence of mind, he tur 
to his companions, who had lost every bope, aud in a calm tove o! 
voice said-— 

“Gentlemen, be composed—remain here and let me advance.” 

Saying this he resolutely went to meet the approaching party. Ina 
short time he was close to the royalists, when in a steady tove and c¢ 
lected manner he cried out— 

* To what division does this detachment belong?” 

The captain stared in astonishment, at a question so arrogantly cné 
confidently put. He did not recognise Mina, and he remained for 
few seconds in suspense; he was as it were taken by surprise, and 
knew not what to make of the man who addressed him in so comma 
ing atone. Mina, observing the confusion into which he had three 
the royalist chief, lost no time in improving his first advantage: fey 
| ing to fall into arage, he exclaimed in a more haughty and impate 
| nanner— 

‘ Sir, Lask again to whom does this troop belong? 
| The question was cccompanied with an outh—the captain's confess 
increased, his surprise was converted into a kind of dread, and fan 
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this band, thoagh a bri ind honourable officer, is neither from expe- | —this fatal blindness in Valdes wes notlong in producing tl ’ he submissively answered— 
} abilities, or st of sufficient weight to take on himself the | results i arly inthe morning of the 27th the enen vy came insight, | “'This det ichment belongs to the division of Juanito.” 
‘sponsibility of so arduous an enterprise ; indeed, the whole affair |: nd in a sl rt time they presented a very ! rmidable array. Instead | “Well, then,” returned Mina, forthwith, “ what brings you ! 
s rather the semblance ot experimental adventure, than of a a ft enuerriilas or small flying columns it was soon perceived | hasten to join your division 
alar judicious and systematic military o tion. Jejune and ill- | that a series of bet ns of regular treeps were making t appear: | The officer stared and demurred to obey this order ‘ 
micerted mens —ImMiper t- information ef the country and the | ane¢ The troops of General Liauder, Viceroy of Naverre. together | Mina cast a glance of indignation, and in a fierce voice exctaune 
iv—w means and ty, come to increase these obstacles with those of Fournay, Santos, Ladron and Juanito, were acting with “Damnation, Sir! what do you mean by not obeying immecale” 
es one accord, in order to s md and completely annihilate the small | Go. Sir, or depend upon it I shall report your cot luct 
ihe position of General Mi : tt moment extremely delicate | band of the « : 4 The royalist officer made no fi rthe r shew of opposition but 
id perplesin The ignorant and mischievous men who had hitherto To his first ( nel Val tded a second—whe saw that | deferential manner. bowed to Mina, end followed the commas 
wed their u leavours to fix odiam aud reproach on the charac- | he had beenn Vin bts surmises—either irom a punctiio at hone harply given; ina few minutes the deinded | uty were out of sit 
-of that h soldier, would, under existing circumstance —trom some extravagant stretch ot hope, or trom some otherunknown |and Mina joined his ce: mpanions. ‘The success of this extrant 
anotaer op; in t pon mn rio, t venom ¢ cau resolved to ¢ e in couflict with the enemy, imsteed of re- | rvse. cave the four unfertunate’v levers courage to support! 
en ’ I is ud been systen treating bet t upertor torce This ¢ uinky was a strar infe- trinle and i rdshins which they were aware they would have fo" 
ity d min , rfame ot t veral. By the tron, the mn rept nsible as no one ey entertair eubt of | et r before t could gain the French line. Though they'™ 
ut he had been repr an mGotet ish man, who, pos- | the intrepidity and military honour of Valdes. Ina short time a brick | eseaped one imminent danger. a thousand equally app ling obstrus 
e means of ¢ t ah dit ferred his ea d | Gre commenced betwee two hundred men and the foremost de- | their path—they were not deceived in their melanel suriaises— 
niort to the prosperity of But there were Spaniards | tachment of the enemy Valdes himself b ved with the utmost gal- 1 ie valists, who by this time had received correct informa! 
so, some from sheer iqnoran ! ; ity, others from still less | lantry, and being most efficiently seconded by his followers, he suc to Mina’s fugitive course and destitute condition, wer = 
» motives, who blushed n to advance the most weighty ac- | ceeded In maintaining his station at the bridge ot Vera for a lone heir endeavours to discover his lurking piace The cous 
wations against him His hoa and integrity were called in ques- ‘time. Bat new forces were ¢ ntinualiy coming insicht and no human eneral and his attendants, knowing that those places wert mes 
ion—ne was represenied as a Creat / cause of liberty ; and tuere | exertions could avail iu so unequal a contest » heights of Vera pre- | their pursuers bad taken refuge in an obscure cavert sit . 
: some who went so far as to give it to be understood that he was sents i feartul irray, torests of baye nets and other weapor s clancing | tired and Beal ravine There they remained in conc ,iraent = 
( marching into Spain—Niswm teneatis General Mina turned in the san eatened the devoted band with certain and leomedi a. ad saatmeiitee peal often for shoie ¢ scape Meantime the rey 
ward! And why all this violent persecution ‘inst him who had | destruction. Valdes, after an obstinate resistance, was obli d to pened. x. agit. Rae Seager: the forest and every 
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ww undertaking an idle defence of his conduet Yet the m 
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, ove a thousand men was seen advancing to the right with 

a the inte of cutting off the s le direction by which the retreat could 
be eff The dat ol the constitutionalists was now appalling 
wherever they turned their eves they met nothing but feariy! : 
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ye very adroitly pat in practice, but without success; Mina, like an 
= ‘would not quit his hole; the failure, however, only served to 
y alate she contrivers of this plan to form another more pregaant 
7 danger, for the fugitives. Blood-hounds were then procured and 
ry ne. that they might scent the intended victims out; this expe- 
ees sagacious, and it was nearly proving fatal to Mina. he 
bounds went on in their pursuit with fearful precision; and the un- 
fortunate men were OU the point of being discovered, when two stags 
‘gddenly started from their repose, crossing 1 the direction of the 
"1 ” This singular incident saved the lives of Mina and his com- 
nious; the dogs, naturally enough, followed in the tract of the stags, 
ud this new scheme of the royalisis completely failed, Had this 
= nary cirenmstance happened when the life of a royalist genc- 
c the monks and friars would, no doubt, bave ceied 
,_“ A miracle! a miracle!” The two stags would have been con- 
verted jnto angeis, expressly sent trom heaven, in that moment of 
aati. In the present case, however, the said stags must be content to 
bear a very diferent character, and if the circumstances of Mina s 
-ape should be narrated by his enemies, we shall not be surprised to 
see the poor stags trans! timed into a couple of devils, | 
When General Miuafelt assured that the coast was clear he ven- | 
tyred to qait his retreat, and endeavoured to effect his escape by the 
al solitary places. After a fatizuing and anxious march, he suc- 
—adedinreaching a hamlet; his sudden appearance produced a strong 
emotion in the inmates of one of the wretched houses, and he en- 
jeavoured to tranquilize theirfears. A lad eighteen years of age, then 
generously oTered to conduct the general to the French frontier, W hich 
a did with perfect success, and i reward of his humanity and reso- 
\ytion, received a cosiderable sum of moucy from the general 
Having crossed into the French territory, one would suppose 
the dangers and trials of Mina were atan ead, but this was far from 
ing the case. He arrived at a house - slrampsted 
with fatigue, and suffering from the combined effects of hunger end 
want ol sleep, she threw himself down to ¢ joy some repose, Not 
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iyng after Santos Ladron, one of the royalist gene yt 
house where he lay—the chief commended a division of four hundred 
ep, no coubt apart of those who had pursued the party of Valdes 
iato France. Santos Ladron passed by the house where Mina repased 
and never once dreaming that the rich prize was in his power, he re- 
turned to Spain without further delay. 
Mina upon his arrivalin France appeared ina most wretched con- 
tion—it is asserted that a quartern loaf was the only food which he 
idhis companions tast: dfor the space of two days. Thee fects of 
his suiferings were clearly perceptible upon his constitution ; his wounds 
iledanew, and to recover his strength, he was afterwards obliged to 
trke the baths of Camo 
The attempts made by other constitutional chiefs, have been of less 
inportaace ; the one coadacted by the brave Colonel de Pablo, called 
Caapalangaras, isthe most worthy of notice, from its termination in 
»death of that officer. {[t must, however, be confessed that De Pa- 
blo was guilty of an excess of rashness, not to say folly—he holdly 
marched before a strong body of the enemy, and without further ado 
attempted baranguing them—a few moments afterwards he was pier- 
ced with a shower of bullets, and his small band totally dispersed. 
Colonel Baiges also uiade an invasion, but was obliged to retreat ; such 
has also been the case with Gurrea. Of the operations of Milans and 
(irases, nothing positive is known; but we may venture to assert that 
from the spirit which reigns in Catalonia and Arragon, invasions are 
much more likely to be attended with success in those places than in 
tie province of Navarre. ‘The disaster which happened to Mina and 
V aldes, willbe a subject of no wonder to those who have been atthe 
pains of perusing this sketch of the event; the wonder would indeed 
have beeu, if things had turned out otherwise. A close investigation 
of facts, will convince any one that if the constitutionalists instead of 
frittering away their slender powers in petty attempts and foolish 
qnarrels, had mustered up all their forces, and under the command of 
Mina marched into Spain two thousand strong, the strength to be sup- 
posed to be scattered along the frontiers, they would have determined 
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the undecided to join them, and opened the way to suecess. 
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bends them gered friends = Se te ee ps nae ” _ | profeunder fone, from that quarter of the room where the grand plane 
2 . ah quivering into their grave '—ti hey staid at Naples till the month of July taced at 
D>, : . o . , wa face co 1 . e « —— . @ a 
From the Diary of a late London Physician.—{ Concluded. | és Sechart wes cabins. onl Get atth & arfulls ssuiatoheniiate, Le placed I val d not have been from Miss B-—-—, [felt sure; onct 
Mysecond interview with Miss Herbert was long and painfally | q:. ts heulth ot fnndiiekad with | ae mean oie looking towardsher, I beheld the dim outline of Sir ——'s figure lea: 
iteresting. She and I were alone. She wept bitterly, and recounted | ; . Car ger “~ tin Oe ese Angee, a gem ne * ing against the plane, with bis face buried in his white handkerchies 
the incident mentioned above, which occurred in India, and occasioned | ‘5; °™ a ele ee ee ee times on the very borders of | He had stolen into the room unperceived—ior he hed left it half an 
or first seri alar She felt convince , » thather ec: madness. His love for the dear being who could never be his, iu-! hour b fore, ina fit of sudden agitation—and after contin yr ot 
er first serious alarm. She felt convinced, she told me, thather case | | ; , f i r continuing abo 
nee reeege ng . . ce pe creased ten thousand fold when he found it hopeless ;—Is it not al-| five minutes. wae compelled. by his feel a wii : 
was hopeless ; she saw too that her uncle possessed a similar conviction, | wave 6 te gee compelled, by histeelings, again to retire, His si 
we ° 7 € 550 t the 7 . . \ , | 
and sobbed agonizingly when she alluded to his altered looks. She erame tote hoe ea jand the noise he made in withdrawing, bad been heard by Mi 
had felt a presentiment, she said, for some months past, which however, ‘ : " he , oh - ge a: Me to E 2 a DB errdont a . Se : pion. he Herbert 
. ‘ ‘ vned her uncle to return neiand. She wished a Si rei “ ‘ ! loctor™ { { j 
sv had never mentioned till then, that her days were numbered, and _ la tin as , ‘ie ‘el oe tt 2 = “ 1} ‘ile ry the Doctor—doctor—she stammered faintly, turning as white as ashe 
1 e ¢ ° ° *T ias ‘rT a @ wie-—il u rine er ! OSlures i sOli—_— 4 } ‘ . . 7) 
attributed, too truly, her accelerated illnessto the noxious clime of | 1% = , ' oe ee ee Jessel brain -|“who—who is that? whot was it ’—Oh dear—it con never be—no— 
: ¢ shire. and to be buried with ber father and mother Sir —— listened | ny, Re a ’ ‘ , *; 
India to @ a ; ie ; iH no—it cannot’—and she suddenty fainted. She continued so lon 
” " ul P e utterance of these sentiments witho breaking heart . ~ . ‘ } ' 
“How long do you thing I have to live, doctor?” she enquired | stpedye sees f ‘> bee ete th } ves . { ' — insensible, that I began to fear it \ ailover. Gradually, howeve 
? see "CASO! mr sj a compliance w ler reqt i ace : oi : 
faintly. “ pany . “s spa ye rn i¢ ts ~~ ~ er - jue . ; ane “= ¢ ajo he recovered, and Was carried up to bed, which she did not leave 
; - ° ‘Iv the taliere ol Aucust ened the unn py tainly once ore a oni . 1 
‘Oh, my dear madam, do not, for Heaven's sake, ask such uscless — Hall : is ef ie i pratt op 
“ ; = —— Hall. ed , P " 
questions !—How canl possibly presume to answer them, giving you | as ; p | Imentioned, 1 think, ina former part of this narrative, Miss 1 
eredit for a spark of common sense?’ She grew very pale, and wiped | Tonce saw a very beautiful liy, of rather more than ordinary stateli- | bert’s partiality for poetry, and that readings were confined to thot 
{ head ? | ness, whose stem had been Snap !by the storm over-night; and on!) which was of the highest orce While sitting by her bedside. I hav: 
. . lo ane vy war yin ‘ ' r ' | ! Lar : ‘ j " % 7 . P i 
Is it likely that I shall have to endure much pain?” she asked with | ‘ ntering my garden in the morning, alas, alas! there lay the pride of | heard her utter often ve ry benutiful thoughts, #u ted by the | 
#$ , Pere 7) : ny he very } ghar t he ne . Ses 
reasing trepidation. I could reply only, that [ hoped not—that there all chaste flowers, pallid and prost on the very bed where it had a} tern of her own premature fi Ail—all are treasured in my 
e " .* , } a 4 ; » | > 2 le ‘ wer tis =, . r¢! r etn wt! = 
sno ground for immediate apprehension—and I faltered, that possi- | S"Ort\ hile before bloomed so ou) his little circumstance was | he 
yamilder climate, and the skill of medicine, might vet carry her led to my recollection, on seeing Miss Her! ert tor the [have not attempted to describe her feelings with reference to Cay 
ough. The poor girl shook her head hopele ssly. and trembled vio- her retur : trom t rie oh ent. It was in the spaciou tain - rR, simply because I eannct do then Justice, without, pert ; 
ently from head to foot {—— Hf where I belore seen her, in the even-| incurring the reader’: picions that Iom lip ng into the charaect 
‘Oh, poor uncle'!—Poor, poor Edw— She faltered, and fell reciining on an ch had been drawn to-| of the novelist. She did not know that Captain -—— continned vet 
nting into my arms; for the latter allusion to Captain —— had com- fretted Got window | eily mentioned. I stole | at death's door at Milan, for we felt bound to spare her feelings. We 
telyovercome her. Holding her senseless, sy!phlike figure in my 1 eless Lootste ! ishing, cautioning move- | fabricated a story that he had been summoned into J ypt, to enouire 

i hurried to the bell. and w immediately joined by Sir——. the pre \ ne t 1 Ilerhert w isleey I i af the fate of a brother who had travelled thither. and whe 

‘ness, and one or two female attendant I saw the baronet was ! *' land Ze0 len . ' if . ne , y untortunate we said, was doubtful Por irl test eved us at lostmand sees od 

ming to behave like a madmar the increasing boisterousness of \ ——#! Most it t her, even by breathin She v wasted al-| rather inclined to accuse him of unkind: jor allowing any thing tu 

mner, andthe occasional glare of wildness that shot from his eve 10st to a shadow,— nu fon ef eal delic nd transpa- | withdraw him from ber side She never, however @ any thing d 

' ae Fores . ! ' Or , ectiv « ine . 
le utmost difficulty I suceceded in forcing him from the room, | rency. She » ed : : vn, and lying on an | reetly of this kind, It is hardly nec at Captain - 
keeping him out t:ll Miss Herbert had recovered | Indian shawl, in whic el u ed for the purpose of be-| never knew of the fiction. I have nev fits day, entirely ft , 
i prevailed upon him to continue where he was, till [returned from | '"g brought down from her bede Her small toot and cle | myselt tor the part I took in 
f rl was summoned to her chamber { found her lying on | , ce it th wi . ' nd satin vi I found her one morning, w f ‘ ong fher death, wretche 
. . 8 ‘ oe. " ‘ . e f 4 { tod } " A . ‘ 
!, only partially undressed. Her beautiful auburn hair hung rou os Beg , , pr eh 8 mo om 1S GUNG BH © had passe u i,a 
; lover her ne Ishould 3,1 irtiallw « yncealing he ‘lovely ! phey i te cl nient, or thea even hy the itu hie had bee drniniste ‘ 
o ' « - . ‘ 1 | ‘ 
if r Her left hand covered her eves, and her right { ’ ‘ ' é jitel ' erq ‘ ! ical nt in 
littl ! | neck } pl lack rib- | blo { ely « ‘ ' itest pressure of | tl ‘ It had fied, \ t t ine tite « 
ri taining a | of ¢ aie WV B her MI i! vert t f é I hands \ 4 eloped in | calmin er Poor- weir line ‘ last re ns of be , 
' o d vers . nal wanted : nod r ‘ 
her mai dt fl kee with tears id - , vloves ‘ | and bet t encircled had d peares 1 ey ay owness in her once love 
edin ren varlowe . sities ¢ ie ‘ t ert young girl of | and ble ning cheet and her eveo—4 e be t orbs wl ’ ‘ 

‘ and my he rt a ed to 1 ek 4 the | “eae t j 1 n. ft n f , vn " " " Lbut t P } r counte- } rt while » dagzliedand cel teds they © upon e; 

, | nen he vm! x? e« mn faded, and damp with death unk—quenched—and surrounded byw dark | ' She | with he, 
day wards, Dr. B ‘ I cian, and dew er aubu ’ rich matted care s clusters down | head buried deep in the pillow, her hair folded back. matted with per 
wn to see Miss Her { from Miss B—— i é her } r ] nec t il! this which sug- | eniration fer har —hut I cannot atlemptto describe | r arp 

at by ry nd } A i ' : » act ‘ ‘ ou ‘ tec bee n break ne the ance nv i the i——— af bh her hed ; he had ‘ 7 

visit I naid t ¥ ‘ ness I behold j ectly mot le 1 stat ke lay that} tt h her illness, and was utterly worn ont. JL occupied the cb 
tive sym ’ b to gleam t ‘ e\! breat imperceptibly that a rose leaf micht have | allotted to Miss B———~, who had just retired to bed. havi cheen uy 

. t \ t t Dr. B y ft u ed. On an ¢ ‘ crawn towards the | all ni After a lo silence, is Herbert asked very faintly ' 

, ' uimery tO » berenets, oy nto te cambric | some tea, which was presently brought her, and dropped into he 
thatt : hones of aves a . form j ; chie , hand. with which he from time to time wined of | mouth by spoonfuls aan aa ioe oy’ mh wr , to A 
i iv , i} Smatam? ¢ . lto It ‘ thee ¢ wl i it incessant on } niece's p# lid forehead. | but iv , Wa whisper that J had great dil ity in distinguishing a 
) oe Le 8 , 
‘ * ' he winté rht by ’ - 2 - P It was affeetir ‘ «he ( gedto i dulliron grey hue: wherea words bhe exertion of utterance. aleo. wi led with « u | 
= ; . . - af ad sue 
ering climate. We at the came time. fran d Sir ——, | before be | ft f continent, it wes jethlack. Hl. sallow and | evidest pain, that § woeld patherdhe und ceathanen dhass 
” ath . ; ' . " a0 r mnt mar ’ ‘ 
~ with a sullen, despa ipathy of er, that the ut- | Worn feature e the traces of recent tear |} “ Lavdanum—landanum—lsudenum. doctor! They don't give me 

n it ‘1 “ ‘ ’ a} n ‘antats P . 99 ; ak. ed ' 

wr expect from a v | is t faintest chance ot And where now is the lover Whe re is Captain ——7 again en- enough of laudanum'”’ she matters We made her no repiy Pre 

3 7 * spension of the f wt erbisniece. In a} quires the rt er. He was then at Milan, raving beneath the tortores | sentiy she began murmuring at intervals « het in this strain A 

‘ ‘ ! } ' ‘ owt j , , ' : A a i 

~ Rhee £ they we ‘ ‘ | wndd jum of a bras ver, which flur him on his sick-hed on y the | —emong the pyramids—looking at them—sketchin, —ascending them 
Itos uli this ¢ tre acd poss : r. | day fore Sir ——’s family set out for England. Miss Herbert had | perhaps—oh! what if they should fall and crush him’? H s he found 
{0 I 1 hea- | not ft { f the circumstance (ill she egrived et home: end these | his brother? On hg way- home—:ra—sh ify “(Sl we d J 
i I } 
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viest stroke inflicted by Miss Herbert's approaching dissolution ? | 





Where was Captain ? Thave avoided allusions te him hitherto, 
because his distress and agitation transcended all my powers of deserip- 
tion. He loved Miss Herbert with al! the passionate romantic fervour 
of a first attachment; and the reader must ask his own heart, what 
were the feelings by which that of Captain —— was lacerated. 

I shall content myself with recording one little incident which oc- 
curred before the family of Sir ——lett for Italy. I was retiring one 
night to gest, about twelve o'clock, when the startling summons of the 
night-beli brought me again down stairs, accompanied by a servant. 
Thrice the bell rung with impatient violence before the door could pos- 
sibly be opened, aud I heard the steps of some vehicle let down hastily. 

* Is Dr. —— at home !” enquired a groom, and being answered in 
the affirmative, in a second or two a gentleman leaped from the chariot 
standing at the door, and hurried into the room, whither i bad retired 
to await him, He was in a sort of elf military irevelling dress. His 


| face was pale, his eye sunk,his airdisordered, aad his vaiee thick and 


hurried. [t was Captain , Who had been absent on a shooting ex- 
cursion in Scotland, and who had not received intelligence of the 





alarming symptoms disclosed by Miss Herbert, till within four days ot | 


that which tound him at my house, on the present occasion, come to 
uscertain from me the reality of the melancholy apprehensions so 
suddenly entertaiaed by Sir—~- and the other members of both 


* Good God! Is there xo hope, doctor?” he enquired faintly, after 


swallowiag a glass of wine, which, seeing his exhaustion and agitation, | 


[had sent for. Lendeavoured to evade giving adirect aunswer—al 
tempted to divert his thoughts towards the projected trip to the continent 


| —dilated on the soothing, balmy climate she would have to breathe— 
it had done wonders for others, &c. &c.—-and in a word, exhausted the 
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who communicated the intelligence will never underteke such a duty 
again! 

After some time, ie which we around bad maintained perfect si 
lence, Miss Herbert gently opened her eyes; and seeing me sitting 
opposite her uncle, by her side, gave me her hand, and with a faint 
smile, whispered some words o1 welcome which I could not dis 
tinguish. 

“Am I much altered, doctor, since you saw me last?" she presently 
enquired, in @ more audible tone. L said l regretted to see her so fee 
bie and emaciated. 

* And does not my poor uncle also look very ill?” enquired the 
poor girl, eyeing bim with a look of sorrowful jondness. She teebly 
extended her arms, as if for the purpose of putting them round hie 
; me ck, and heseized and kissed them with such tervour, thet she burr’ 
into tears, “ Your kindness is killing me—oh don't, don't!" she mut 
}mured. He was so overpowered with his emotions, that he abruptly 
i rose and leit the room then made many minute enquiries about the 
| state of ber health. Leould hardly detect any pulsation at the wrist 

though the blue veins, and alinost the arteries, I fancied, might be sean 
| meandering beneath the tr: nsparentskin. * * * My feelings will 
| not allow me, nor would my space, to deseribe es ery interview | har 
| with her, Bhe sunk very raj dly. She exhibited all those suc 
deceitiul ralilyings, which invaria y consumptive patients and 
their friends wit! truitless | opes of recovery. Oh, how thew are clu 

to! how hard to persaade their fond be arts to relinquish them! will 
| what despairing olstina y will they persist in “ hoping against hope 

i recollect one evening in partic ular, that her shattered enernes wer 
oO unaccountably revived and collected—her eve grew so full and 
| bright—her cheeks were suffused with so rich a vérmilion—her voi 
| sori and sweet as ever, and her spirits so ¢ 








agonize 


hilireted—that even J we 


| stock of ineilicient subterfuges and palliatives to which all | essional | *agge red for a moment; and poor Sir - gatso excited, that he sait 
| men are On such occasions compelled to resort. Captain ——listened | 10 ™e In @ sort of excstasy, as he accompaniwd me to my corriage- 

| to ie silently, while his eye was fixed on me with a vacant unobserving | Ah, doctor, a p/ nit, doctor! a phawix, She's rising from her nel 
|stare. His atier wretchedness touched me to the soul: und yet, wh —ah ° ha! She ‘Leheat you for once—durling oud he raised hi 
| consolation had [I to offerhim? After several profound sighs, he ex handkerebiet to | s4yes, lor they Were oye rllowi 

| claimed, in a flurried tone, * [see how itis. Her fate is fixed—and so Doctor, you're foud of music, 1 belleve; you will not hay 





ismine! Would to God—would to God I had never seen or know: 
| Miss Herbert !—What will become of us!” He rose to go. “ Doctor 
| (orgive me for troubling you so late, but really I can rest nowhere ! 
} must go back to —— Hall.” I shook hands with him, and in a lew mo 
ments the chariot dashed off. 


| place,” to use a homely but apt expression, when placed in such wretch 
|} ed circumstances as those above related. ‘Tio see the death warran 
| sealed of hera man’s soul dotes on—who is the idolized object of hi 
holiest, tondest, and possibly first affections ! yes, to see her bright an 
beautiful form suddenly snatehed down into * utter darkness’. by the 
| cold relentless grasp of our commou toe—the “ desire of our eyes tt 
ken away as witha stroke’—may well wither one!—That man’s sou 
| which would not be palsied, prostrated, by such a stroke as thi 
less, and worse—it is a foul libel on his kind. He cannot love a womai 
- she should and must be loved. Why am Iso vehement in expressin 
my feelings on this subject ? 
intercourse, my soul has often been sickened with listening to the « 
i 


pression of Opposite sentiments / 


that the word should ever have been so prostituted!—which is now 
sneaking in among us, fostered by foolish ears, and men with hollow 


| hearts and barren brains, for the purpose of weeding out from the soul 
garden its richest and choicest flowers, sympathy and sentiment—t 
| philosophy may possibly prompt some reader to sneer over the : 


Lhave been attempting to deseribe ; but oh reader, do you eschew it— 
| trainple on it—trampie on it whenever, wherever you find it, tor the 


| j 
the reptile, though very little, is very venomous 


*s regiment was ordered to Ireland, and as hic 





Captain 


ines 


broken baronet and his mece toltaly, The delicious climate su 
to kindle and foster for a while that deceitful ignis fatuus, hope, whi 


























| Really 1 can scarcely conceive a more dreadful state of mind 
jthan thatot Captain ——, or of any one whose “ heart is in the right 


3s, is Worth- 


Because, in the course of my profession: 


The poor and pitiful piilosophy— 


found itim 
possibly to accompany it, he sold out, and presently followed the heart 


always flits before in the gloomy horizon of consumptive patients. and 


. bjiection to listen to a little now. will you ’—I'm exactly the mood 


lor it, and it’s almost the only enjoyment { have left, ond Miss B 

{ plays enchantingly. Go, love ple Ase, | play @ mass from Mozart- 

_| the one we listened to last night, nid Miss ilerbert, on one oeca 
about a week after the interview last mentioned Miss B——, who 


Was in tears, immediately rose and took Ler seat at the piano, & 


played with exquisite taste and skill. [held one of my sweet paticout 
hauds in mine, as she lay on the sola, with her lace turned towards the 
window, through which the retiring saulight was streaming in tende 


{ 
radiance on her wasted featur aiter tinting 


,,¥ hich were visible through the window. Ineed not attempt to « 
racterise the melting music which Miss h——- was pouring trom the 
I have often thought that there is a sort of spiritual, anencthly 
character about some of the masses of Mozart, which 
greatest sympathies of one’s nature, striking the deepest and most bid 
den chords of the human heart 
circumstances in which I was} he time—the place—the dyis 
angel whose hand was clasped in mine—disy ore inten 
appreciation of Mozart's music than Thad ever known before. The 
sott, soothing, solemn, swelling « undulated one alter anoth 
intomy full heart, till they tureed the tears to gush from my eves 
was utterly overcome Oh, heart-bre: king niusic, I 
the form ot Pliza Herbert fits before me to this ¢ 
Twill not 
wept since on hearing i from 
{whom Miss Merbert beque athed her piano 
lowed fast; and 1 perceived also the erystal 4 
closed eyelids of Mise Herbert. “© Heart-breakiog musie, is it not 
|} doctor?” she murmured. JPeoould make her no reply. felt at that 
moment as if Leould have laid down my life for her—Affer a lon 
pause— Mi i—— continuing all the while playing—Miss He bert 
d sobbed—" Oh, how IL should like to be buried w hile the organ is | lay 
i ing this music'—Aud ne—ne was fond of it, too!” she continned 
with a longsbuddering sigh. 
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can never forget 
when I hear it 

though I have olten 


poken of listen to any one play it now 
liss B——, to 
To return, My teu 
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It was echoed, to my surprise, but in « 





























She Albion. 


cradle of liberty, did Robert Emmett, as he said, endeavour to forget 
the miseries of his native country, and the dishonour with which his 
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not interrupt her, for her manner indicated only « dim dreamy sort of 
half-consciousness. About an hour afterwards (why did I linger there, ad : 
it way be asked, when I could do nothing for her, ead could ill spare | soul beheld her branded, and live the life of a freeman! 
the time? Iknow not—I could not leave) she againcommenced,ina| When Switzerland, atter a vain resistance, was fettered by the 
low moantng, wandering tone—#* Uncle! What do you think ! Chat-| shackles of Buoneparte, Ireland was immediately menaced with a Gal- 
teiton—poor, melancholy Chatterton set by my side all night long—in | lic descent; and Emmet, in en ill-fated hour, landed on her shores, as | 
that chair where De is sitting. He died of a broken heart—er he affirmed, to avert the calamity of her becoming a Frene!: date 
f my disease—didn't he 1—W an—wan—sad—cold—ghost!y—but 20 | His plans, by the little thatis known of them, a3 ree to have been per- 
like a poet'—Oh, how se talked—no one, earthly, like him !—flis | plexed and incoherent in the extreme; and had they been otherwise, 
yolice was like the mysterious music of an Eolian harp—so solemn—— the premature commencement of the insurrection would have rendered 
solt—stealing ! “ * He put his icy fingers on my bosom, and said | them abortive. After a slight disturbance of only afew hours’ dura- 
it must soon be as cold!—But he told me not to be afraid—nor weep, | ration, on the night of July 23, 1603, in w hich Lord Kiiwarden and 
becanse I was dying so young—so early. He said [ was a yonng little | some other loyalists were unfortunately assassinated, peace and good 
rose-tree, and would have the longer to bloom and blossom when he | order were again restored. A tew of the ringleaders were punished; 
come for me.” She smiled faintly and sadly. “ Ob, dear, dear '—1| and, amougst the nuinber, this unbappy worshipper ot Utopian freedom 
wish [ had him here again! But he looks very cold and ghostly— became @ sacrifice to his romantic dreams ot liberty and patriotism. | 
never moves—nothing rusties—I never hear him come, or go—but !| Previously to this eventful period of bis life, Mr. Curran s eldest son, 
look, and there he is ‘—ond I'm not at all frightened, for he seems gen- | Richard, had been intimate with Robert Emmett, at Trinity College ; 
‘Hle—but { think he can't be heppy~happy—never smiles, never'—/| and their youtbful friendship, on his return to freland, was unfortu- 
Dying people ree aud hear more than others !’"— : nately renewed. He introduce d his triend to his father and sisters; 
This, E say, is the suhstunce of what she uttered. All she said was | and Emmett became a constant visitor at the Priory. An attachment | 
pervaded by a sad romance, which showed thet her soul was deeply | as ardent as it was unfortunate, was soon formed between him and Mr. 
nbued with poetry. _ | Curran’s youngest daughter. In the outpouring of his soul to this ob- 
Toll !—Toll '—Toli '—How solemn '!—White plumes '— Vhite | ject of his idolatry, the enthusiast revealed all his plans and intentions 
carfs'~—Hush—* Earth to earth —oh dreadful '—It is crumbling on my respecting the meditated overthrow of the Irish government: happy 
lveast! They all go—they leave me a!l—poor, poor Eliza !—they leave | would it have been for him, had be attended to the words of wisdom 
me all alone in the cold church.—Hell often walk in the church by | and of warning that fell from her gentle lips; but, alas! on this occasion | 
himeelt—tis tears will fell on the paverment—but # shall not hear him | they were of no avail. Dazzled with the splendour throwa by Roman | 
nor see bim '—He will never see me !—Will the organ play, | won- | story over deeds admired because successful, he persuaded himself | 
cer !—It may wel '’ | listepged to ail this, | that, as tyranny was weakness, those whom he considered the en- | 




















» me from sleep fora while! tyr 
iad was fitfor nothing the rest of the day, Agnin—again I saw her, to slavers of his country could be easily subdued; and he rushed with 
( fall tears over the withered petals—the blighted biossoms of early | heedless impetuosity into the struggle. ' . 
heauty'—It wrun my heert to see her little more than a breathing Mr. Curran’s politics bad formeily been what are called “ liberal; | 
e. Oh, the glo m—auguish—de solation, diffused through but, from the time that his party had suc eeded to power, he attached 
It could be felt; it oppresse d you, ou entering ! himself to the government, under w hich he enjoy ed a post of honour 

* * On Seturdey morang, (the — day of November, 12—,) 1} and emolument. His surprisc and indignation could hardiy be won- 
drove down early, having tie preceding evening promised to be there } dered at, when it was announced to hiin that he wasan object of suspi- | 
assoon as possinie the next day It was acold, scowling, bitter No- | cion to his former friends, and that he was supposed to be implicated 
vember morning, and my heart sunk within me as my chariot rattled | in Emmett's designs. He repaired insteutly to the Castle of Dublin, | 
rapidly long the bard Lighway towards —— Hall. But was too | and insisted on remaining in custody there, until every person arrested | 
Ati Che curteia As his loyalty had not always been | 





rpse 


ital 


{ fallen, and hid poor Eliza Herbert from th’s | for the plot had been examined. 
orld, for ever!—S8hbe had expired about half an hour before my | so apparent, it was a severe trial to his feelings, both as a parent and a 
arrival j man ot honour, to be assured, beyond all doubt, that at least one ol his 
As i was returning to town, after attending to the fanere] of Miss Her- } tamily was implicated; that letters from his daughter bad been found 


| 
wrt, full of bitter and sorrowful thoughts, I met a traye!ling carriage amongst Emruett’s papers ; and that an order had been issued from the | 
| 


’ 





mid tour thandering down the road. It contained poor Captain Lord Lieutenant, to have his house and correspondence examined ! 
lis valet, and a young Italian Medical attendant—w!i just returned from | As Mr. Curran was conscious of his own innocence, he only felt asa 
the continent. Ife looked white and wasted. The crape onmy hat— 
my gloves—weepers—mourning suit, told all instantly. 
ment at his side—for he had swooned. 
net, little remains to be said 


father whose eyes were thus suddenly opened to domestic injury and 
affliction. Without taking time to inguire into the extent of his mis- 
fortune, be pronounced sentence of banishment for ever from the pater- 
nal roof, on the innocent cause of his temporary vexation, Amongst | 
Emmett’s papers were found various leiters from Sarah Curran, all 

warning him against his fatal design, and pointing vut to him its folly 

and impracticability. There was also one letter refusing the offer of | 
his hand, and giving, as her reason, the impossibility of leaving a father | 
che so fondly loved. For a short time after the explosion of the plot, | 
Emmett was concealed in a safe retreat iu Dublin—his passage secured | 
| on board an American vessel—and the last time I saw my friend happy, 
she betieved him to Le “ faraway on the Lillow,” beyond the power of 
his enemies, and destined to reach in safety the more hospitable shores 
of America. ‘That very day he was arrested! [| shall not attempt to 


| was in a mo- 
As for the disconsolate baro- 
He disposed of — Hall: and, sick of 
Lugland—ill and irritable—he attempted to regain his Indian appoint- 
ment, but unsuccessfully; so he betook himsell to a solitary house be- 
jongiug to the family, in ——shire; and, in the touching language of | 
me of old, * Went on mourning to the end of his days.” 


- > 
SOME PASSAGES IN ‘THE HISTORY OF SARAH 
CURRAN, 
From the Souvenir for 1831. 
Sarah Curran has already been the theme of story and of song; and 
»long as the “Broken Heart’ ot Washington irving be read, and 





+ ) on .£ a . | describe her feelings, on receiving a letter irom Emmett, informing 
e exquisite melody of “ She is far from the Land,” of our national leseri . ys , e ; ' } ; . 
t 8 hall : ' : - | her that, as she had refused to accompany him, he was determined to 
poet, Moore, shall preserve its popularity—so long must the real his-  - ~ ‘ ; : 
lremain in Ireland, and abide his fate. 


Thus, if possible, was another 
barb added to the arrow that smote these hapless lovers; nor could 
> feipr To clive 2 r . ne, as she , > >] 
ii her twelfth year, and was even at that age remarkable [or a pensive my poor friend ever forgive herself for being, as she thought, the cer 
iuracter of countenance which she never afterwards lost. A favour- |‘! ‘hough innocent couse of Emmett’s ubhappy end. Her arguments 
ile sister (to the best of my recollection a twin) died when she was | were not wholly disregarded by him, as, in one of his replies, he re- 
vight years old, and was buried under a large tree in tt i rn of th , | narks:—** 1 am aware of the chasm that epens beneath my feet: but I 
peel. — ‘ . "6 o> Whe cae os me | keep my eyes fixed cn the visions o: glory which fit before them, and 
Priory (Mr. Curcan’s seat, near Dublin), directly opposite to the win- | -- Pe. rAmsepie | ty oa ’ + be the attempt.” . 
dow of the nursery. This tree had been a choseh hagnt of the affec- |! 1 resolved to clear the gull, de spores — et « : ap atten. to 
tionate pair—under its shade they had often sat together—pulled the > Sey i. of Emmetgs trial antl coydemmation are too 
first primroses at its root—and watched, in its leaves, the earliest veor- | “ ell known to rendey it necessary tor me to recapitalate them in this 
lure of the spring Many an hour, for ~~ my a ate Wid the afflicted |place. After the delivery of his animated aud affecting defence, Lord 
; ti 5 _ Ma) ur, i i ar, 1¢ alc a * aa none . : ‘ <a Le es ill-fated 
survivor take her silent stand at the elenshdly window, gazing on | oy ae wre ot | d iw sf a im ag thor him; and the = ave 
he well known spot which constituted all her Kittle werid ot joys and | '""" “ @ exe wed the folowing Cpy, @ Shomaperect, hear he spo 
rows. To this circumstance she attributed the tendency to me- | °" which he had established the revolutionary depot of arms and 
tancholy, which formed so marked a feature of her character through aminunition. Before bis death (when removed to Newgate, after his 
life. Fondly attached to both her parents, ber grief may be “imagined trial,) he menive pag? da gentleman to qunounce to government, as his 
when at the period of her attaining her fourteenth year, Mr. Curran | °“® declaration, that be was the chief mover and instigator of the in- 
yoene ( ar, J . an} . . ° AAS ° . * 
publicly endeavoured to obtain a divorce from lis wil As there ex- | surrection ; and out of the sum of £2,500 which he bad reeeived on 
ted no ground but bis caprice of temper for this disgraceful proceeding, nad death of his father, had expended £1,400 in the preparatory 
; 46" ar 
he, of course, failed in his attempt; and, as the puliic were ac- | °"%* 
juainted with his early history, and the sacrifices which had attended 
Mes. Curran’s acceptance of his hand, his conduct attracted no small 


tory ot the inspires these pathetic records continue to interest the 
sympathies of the gentle and the good. When first I saw her she was 


A loss of reason, of some months’ continuance, spared my poor 
friend the misery of travelling, ste p by step, through the wilderness of 





‘ : ® .* . , LE {t's triad ¢ ti ‘ . a0 pe 
share ot pom odium. Mr. Curran’s origin was humble, and even ni — rn vs a and nag -_ ? “te em d to he de 

; - ; : : i and when she recovere r senses, he er had bee rs . . 
his splendid talents might not have bcen found sufficient to have raised | eeiecl: 1 wi } the de d : e one ch he it I pat iL he le R the 
him tothe position in society which he subsequently occupied, bad it numbered with the dead. As scon as her health permitted, she leit the 


jresidence of her father, whese heart remained untouched by those 
misfortunes and sufferings which excited the pity and sympathy of 
every one beside ; Mr. Curran refused to see his daughter after her re- 
| covery; and she wasagain thrown om the world, which, with more 
considerable taste and acquirements, proved but tou sensible of the oa prone Tans had proved a broken reed, and prerced her to the heart. 
nius and talents’of this accomplished inmate of her parental dwelling, = _— raised up friends to this stricken deer; and, in & letter of hers 
1d a peivate marriage was the consequence. After a short time sub- | mee. —_ me, written at the time, she says,—speaking of that kind 
sequent to its discovery had elapsed, Dr. Creagh consented to forgive his ' ante ” family , Who received her when deserted by her father,— 
liughter—received her once more beneath his roof, and allowed her i de oo P es Be reflecting, that = father introduced me to the 
‘tune to be expended on Mr. Curran’s studies at the Temple. dear " oses, as if it were to atone for his eontinued severity towards 
That he requited the affection of this amiable woman by attempting Wo 1 8 pecpeicy: soverad letters hg her, cottng her residence at 
‘opuliate her, will surprise no one in the least acquainted with the ' ; rae ; loft . ork, the seat of Mr. ¢ owper Penrose, of whose tem 
noral details of his domestic conduct. ‘The breaking up of his estab- r a ss anc affec tion, as well as the kindness of the whole family, she 
lishment, the dispersion of his family, and bis own loss of character, mpakes constant mentee. While under the protection of this gentle- 
vere the consequences of this unhappy step. His appeal to a Court of tock Foe, “co became the objret or a8 ardent and disinterested 
Justice was heard with impatience, and repelled with indignation. r- owe . the many who met and admired her, was Colo- 
In this perplexing position, my young friend shone conspicuous, and = he ae dl oe wy of peculiarly engaging manners and deport- 
wasas much distinguished among the members of her own family, as | ts at, and who, with the “ gay good bumour,” of the eey prere 
hey were trom the ordiaary ranks of society. Her engaging manners | ~°" possessed discernment and sensibility enough to appreciate and 
vid amiable qualities, attracted the attention of many whose friendship | ‘ steem merits such as hers; and, had not her heart been seared by 
never afterwards deserted her. Among these was the Reverend Thomas early grief and disappointment, one who could not have failed to have 


not been for his marriage with a lady of family andtortune. He began 
\is carceras private tutor in the family of Dr. Creagh, of Creagh Cas- 
Ue, in the County of Cork—a gentleman of large property, as well as 
1a enlightened and eminent physiciay. Miss Creagh, a young lady of 





ne i < r ad j ite » . ‘ 
| true genius is opposed to ail intellectual ostentation ; that 
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into the more jlacid sentiment of friendship, when « « 
military duty in a distant land, proved to hes how fall, sudde 
herhopes. The peacetul, but deceitiul caim of : 
suddenly interrupted by Cotonel Sturgeon’s arrival, ip hea. 

hill, and announcement that in four days he must leave ( *. at Woog 
dou and, thence for inmediate foreign service. He avai ork for Lon. 
suit with all the energy of despair. He hada friend in poten his 
of the Penrose famiiy, all of whom were auxious that the 
two persons so calculated to make each other lappy should ; 
ferred,—They united their entreaties to Miss Curran to ziy 6 
bleanswer, and in three days she became the wife of ao “4 
than whoin no second suitor could better deserve he 
After y —e thus, as ’ were, a surprised conse; 
ver; and, the morning of her wedding-d s 
friends to allow het ios roceed ge ~h ow pon sb her kind 
; P o turther. They remonstra: a 
her, and told her she would be trifling with the feelings of o ee 
most amiable of men, chould she manitest such a disposition ~_ the 
married at Glanmire churci. near Woodhill; and was ry wh 
mourning bride. One of our female friends who aceom ani ae 
the coach to Glanmire, told me, that she knew not who shed > her jn 
upon the road. Aftera year’s residence in Engiand, Colonel} a Sats 
was ordered to Sicily, where my poor triend end avoured to oe 
bappy and herself cheerful. Some, pe rbaps, who have Pet 
her, both before and ofter marriage, have not considered he y met 
raarkable a person as she really was; forgetful that the Bos 
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one so afflicted as she had been, must often be veiled by the darks “ 
° 8 


of cherished sorrow ;—and that genuine sensibility flourishes not 
the rugged highway of common lite, but delights to expand whee 
in the shelter and secresy of fostering kindness. 

A sudden descentof the French onthe Sicilian shores. in the vear 
1202, obliged the Liglisn to leave that country in haste. After a on 
and dangerous passage of several weeks, exposed to all the ineee 
veniences of a crowded transport, Colonel and Mrs. Sturgeon arriy 4 
at Portsmouth. A short time before they landed, Mrs. 8. had * 
Lirth to a delicate and drooping boy, whose death soon after, ele 
have puta finishing stroke to her own sufferings, at Hythe, ip Kent, % 

‘The last request Mrs. 8. made to her father was, that she might be 
buried under her favourite tree at the Priory. She was spared the ery. 
elty of a refusal; and was buried at the little village of Newmarket ia 
the County of Cork, where her father was bora. Celene! Sturgeon, 
not long survive her—he was killed in Portugal durin 
war. 
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REPEAL OF THE UNION---IRELAND IN 1830. 


{In the New Monthly Magazine ior November is an article replete 
with facts and arguments against the repeal of the Union between 
G reat Britain and lrelend. The follow ing is the concluding part of it.) 

Phe ordinary evils and vices of a provincial legislature are notorious 
even to a proverb; but the corruption, it is said the necessary eorrup- 
tion, of the Irish government, is admitted on all bands to have been 
excessive. To me-ntain such an influence in Parliatnent as always to 
command a majority in favour of the Court, wasthen the great | usiness 
of the chief governor appointed by the British cabinet. This object 
was accomplished by proiuse donations of the public money, because 
the end was indispensable whatever might be the cost. It ts well 
known that even the virtuous Marquis of Buckingham, who succeeded 
the riotous Duke of Rutland in the viceroyalty of Ireland, though bx 
began his government by cheeking the system of enormous and shame 
less peculation which had grown up at the Castle, was yet obliged to 
resortto the exercise of pecuniary influence in order to capry on tly 
government. At length a case arose in which even this lavish expen- 
diture was found insufficient to secure the requisite conformity be- 
tween the acts of the two legislatures. When King George the Third: 
iliness terminated in mental derangement, in the close of 17+, the 
Prince of Wales was eppointed. Regent, with extreme restrictions by 
the British parliament. A new ministry, and with it a new chief go- 
vernor, was universally expected in Ireland, and the members of the 
frish parliament, possessed with a lively sense of favours to come, and 
Willing to ingratiate themselves with the party coming into power, or, 
as they phrased it, “ to worship the rising sun, ’ voted the Prince, “ Re- 
gent of Ireland, with ail regai preregatives belong to the erown there- 
of.” But for the sudden and happy recovery of his Majesty, it is im- 
possible to say to what strange and unexpected consequences this ¢.- 
traordinary dilemma might have led. 

Suppose then, for a moment, that there were, according to Mr 
O'Connell's wish, a separate legislature existing in Ireland at the pre- 
sent juncture; and suppose the very possible case that, in settling th 
Regency question now ose Parliament, the British legislature should 
choose one person, say the Duchess of Kent, and the Irish legislature 
another person, say the Queen Consort, to be regent during the mino- 
rity of the Princess, and that the contingency so provided for should 
take place, so that Great Britain would have one Sovereign end Ireland 
another, in whatan unfortunate position would the affairs ol the nation 
be placed! and how would the connexion between the two kingdoms, 
or the dependence of Ireland en the executive government ol Great 
Britain, be any longer intelligible at all? ; 

But the partisans of the Repeal ot the Union are generally deal to 
arguinents of this kind, and smsist that the difficulties of the Brite 
cabinet are no conctrn of theirs, who care only for the interests 0! ire- 
land. They point to stately mansions in the metropolis no longer 
tenanted by the great, who ysed to occupy them in “the good oid 
times,” and they rashly affirm that freland has been rapidly sinkin. 
into ruin since the Act of Union passed. In point ot fact, thet country 
has, during the last thirty years, advanced in wealth, comfort, and pror 
perity with giant strides. Though we know this from personal obser 
vation and practical experience, we shall not confine eens 1m 
the manner of the parish orators, to simple assertion, unsupporte 7 
proof. We are indebted to the patriotic and statesmanlike —_ 
of Mr. Spring Riee, the able, zealous, and enlightened friend 0 "i 
land, for a body of documents in the Reports for the present yeer® 
his Select Committee on the State of the Poor in Ireland, which - 

, amt tals shee . “ . 7 ical, and economies 
ly and satisfactorily prove that the moral, politicel, a 
condition of that country is already in a state of steady progress! - 
provement; and which, while they suggest many additional ae 
quickening and advancing that improvement, jurnish a ye ae 
triumphant answer to the foolish clamour which bas been lately 


against the Union. 1 ate 





Crawford, of Lismore, one of the earliest of Mr. Curran’s friends. experienced the most flattering reception. When he first made his 
lo be unhappy, was in itself a letter of introduction to which he was proposals, Miss € urran did everything in her power to induce him to | 
aever inattentive. He was acquainted with every member of Mr. | desist from a pursuit, which, she assured him, could only terminate in 
Curraa’s family; and the youth, the amiable disposition, and deep | Tsappointment. She confided to him every particular of her sad 
Motion with which his youngest and favourite daughter was over- eventtul life. —her love, and her devotedness to Emmett,—and the 

utter impossibility of her ever being able to return any other affection, | 


whelmed by the separation of her parents, induced Mr. Crawford to sec , ' 

Yer her an asylum in his house. If any thiag could have caused her | however it might deserve the best efforts of her he int; while, at the | 
forget her father, it would have been the part this worthy-man so ge-| same tine, she was not insensible to Colonel Sturgeon’s merits,—well | 
1erously acted towards her. She was to him, indeed, as a daughter; | °°"! ited, under other circumstances, to make the impression he de- | 
loved her, end valued her as such.—Under his protecting care she } 
wined, until Mr. Curran recalled his banished children once more 
ir home, and formed a new establishment for their reception. | 
Butalas! my poor friend's life was but an April day ; or rather, 
sisted of “ drops of joy, with draughts of ill between.’ The two or 
hree years she spent under the paternal roof, were the last she was ; 
rmitted to number of enj ry ment and happine as. >UAVE rend red her the more inte resting to Co onel sturgeon; anda 
During the long war in which England—oiten single handed—strug: | a on ned a welcome guest at Mr. Pe arose’s, an intimacy still sub- | 
i, with glory and success, for her own integrity and the liberty of | sisted between them. She had hoped that his passion had subsided 
Europe, her peac efal shores were repeatedly threatened with the inva- | | 
sion of @ foreign foe. The rumours of such an event, becoming very * Colonel Henry Sturgeon was the son of Ledy Anne Wentworth : 

prevalent about the year 1302 reached the earof a young enthusiast, | and grandson, by his maternal descent, of the celeb; ated Margni 
at that time an exile from hi tive country rland. In that | Rockingha . et weeded 











In vain did she employ all the eloquence of crief,—unfold the secret 

cesses of a heart, where one image reigned supreme—and plead bis | 

it con. |°%" ; . e tor him, by proving how little he deserved, at least, but a di- 
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tancy and tenderness of her attachment to Fmmett, seemed 
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l altered for the better; that the peasantry are better clothed, 


| has improved since the increased intercourse with Engien 


. . ) tes fas 
'fested in Ireland. ‘That the repeal of the Union we : 
| great cheapness of calico and dresses of that kind, am 


Witnesses from all parts of Ireland, selected for their ae . 
quaintance with the country and the people, and their Pee pote re 
tunities of judging, concur in testifying that “the state of 7 pe creat 
has improved very rapidly of late years; that the country 58 spd in 
every way seem to be more comfortable, and that their — poorer 
proving. * That agriculture has improved; thatthe aye he nt 
tural produce is greater, and the quality better; that r oug, 
and other farming implements are made on an improve’ 


mode of cor 
: t aaa ~ daseriptios of 
struction, and used with greater skill. That the descr P | the Her 


efor rn 


ford, Ayrshire, and Leicester breeds being brought over eans of the 
It also appears in evidence, that the peasantry, © ho by Enelish ma! 
facilities of steam navigation, carry their produce to un cours? with 
ket, acquire information and good habits by their — more met 
England. the fruits of which are becoming daily more # produced § 
id at in count) 
n there were * 


P . . . a 
viloces there is a much greater number of bakers the 
‘ . Mr 
ew vears ago. . . y fast. ? 
J 4 e. a2 . »ecil very 
lhe number of slated houses is likewise meree to sadher © tendene 
. . } * 15 a ~ 
Maliins, an extensive contractor, states that there! ; n coe 
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= ' sent wages with what was received during the war, he mand, What has the consumption of tea and coffee, and sugér, to do | tem of irritating agitation is kept up throughout the’ country, by iil. 
call « png ye labourers ean now purchase as much provisions for 6s. with the labour or the comforts of the poor man! ‘These are luxuries | advised or ill-desiguing men, which utterly destroys all confidence on 
Hee heen odd formerly ior 12s. Clothing, he adds, is less than one-half | reserved for the fine linen and silver-spoon class of society."" Yo this | the part of those bagiish capitalists who could and would vest their ' 
m Was oe whnen is to be bad for one-hait the price ; cottons, ealicoes, objection we have two answers; first, to prove the increased demand | money and exert their industry in Ireland, and promote its permanont 
tv 60¢ eager those kinds of fabries which the poorer class of temates | forlaboar, we appeal not to the coffee md sugar, but to the increased | prosperity and peace, but for those menuces and ogitations which ne- | 
‘Or Lon. wd w to be had for one-fourth.” unportation into ireland of raw materia! tor manufacture, to the cotton | cessarily produce @ tecling of insecurity and hesitation? Like the | 
ewe his a aa Inspector-Geaeral of Fisheries, states “that the cloth- | yarn, the cotton wool, the flax-seed, the unwrougiit iron, and the coals, | good Lord Patkland, we ask only for peace —peace ; but the agitators i 
member ir. Bar and comturts of the fishermen have improved decidediy | while we point to the increased exportation of manufactured cotton | will give us no peace, They care not for the sure and silent operation 
URion oj me! observation ; and that the progress of improvement in Ireland, goods, linen, and @ax. Secondly, we would observe that the vast in- | of natural causes, or the improved spirit of sociat life, in Weland ; thes 
at be de. oie bus tical, has been, during the last ten years, excecsdingly ra- | crease ia the consmmption of luxuries completely overthrows one gene- | want a turbulent erena on which to play their fantastic wicks captiva- 
favours. gcd ond intercourse by steam between the two countries hes given ral argument of the Anti-Uninnist: ** The rich,’ say they,“ are all be- | ted with the senseless applause yeep j 
* soldier, we peay of the lesser articles of farming produce, formerly al- come Absentees in consequence of the Union; the middling classes are “ Of stupid starers and of loud huzras.” 
seer cet, such as eggs, poultry, honey, &c. These are | recueed to poverty for want of the cireulation of money, which would —_ ini : . 
re faite ot — ae British het, and produce almost “a new | be caused by the pesidence of the rich, and the poor have no longer De hile they = vdie ws judicious, and make the councils of a 
oa kind al — yroperty, Which is laid out in manufactured goods, dress, | any employment, but are tett to beg, or to perish of want.” Now, this | ere ™ a uihert ake y ous, soem pet lolly would be so awfully 
ted with eeation » much is certain, that the millions of pounds of tea, and the thousands pregnant with evil. e former Lrish House ot Commons was bad 


_j articles of turniture.”’ 
pdt 


| " : . - “not io rows! be nm te . o : 
. othe Blake, the Chief Remembrancer of the Court of Exchequer, | ot hundred weights of sugar, must be consumed by one of the three | i a on, G poss pote lh nt = naturel red a not @ colonial 
’ ° . ~ . = | P , . . Ly egist ‘e, - ti ae | ’ sit) ‘ > 
a tr on e. « [speax from a great deal of examination into the state of Ire- | classes, the rich, the middling, or the poor; it amounts, therefore, to a moe 1 the pertinacity and in flue oa s ry Se eee Speseeten, Gorm 
os . : : *. . ; “4 J ») } . 

‘edn a ore is becoming trom dav to day more prosperous ; capital is | demonstration, that either the rich are more numerous in Ireland than i uld iz ‘ulstebl foure then : iy, ot + bad Sn teachale ut Wen, Who 
howe 6 e e ri ra ‘ " n* ’ “ul se es an be . . » 
Bede - ding throughout the country, and, in proportion «s it spreads, so | hey used to be, orthe middling classes more luxurious, or the poor 5 ad , ante mbly the mi aa ! nf ld ne Dendlal sennenee jn 
‘ 5 7 - A a , : . , . : , af isse ’ * Mingied mass 5 . 

Sta oars “se general state of all classes be improved. Mr. Wiggins, an | more comfortable, We look upon Absenteeisin as a grievous national mall i ‘d in civilized society ° ; th gs hee naae ser a He 
om sadist jand-ageut, in describing the south-west of Ireland, says, “A | curse to [reland; grievous in an economic, a poliiical, and still more in as ‘fut to contemplate an At te ae " pe ' entury, and which it is 
4a ' ® . * : " eve mug : " nai 
nie bin i ‘great improvement has taken place, in all respects, during the last 1a moral pointot view; bui itis not by ridiculous exaggeration of the = - the days of the Rutlands sad tt W = a pats ws desire 
ier own © ene years: with regard to food theve is not mach change; but | tacts, or by kindling teelings ot unwholesome and unnatural asperity, | He * "¢C yurt ” The te ne of me val 4 " ren ok Abe: od ab ay 

& + 2 . rs Pe ° ° , . o> fs s ‘ me ) Ss i icis , > 
setbem of woe bebits af cleanliness, and order, and regularity in their clothing, j that we shall promote any good end, Absenteeism did not come im the < h tance in riotous living, 1 la te 1 meats Te vy Ry D Wasted 
n f ' : 7 * . sgt ° 9 b ¢ ‘ . ale rst rk : ni } . P ! " 
talents * eat of propriety in all respects, | conceive in their moral charac- | With the Union; it was an evil bitterly complained of as far back as the ‘ rag f rank: Gee wit. ead ps Ame | —~ ‘ the or " al! the faseina 
. darkn “ and conduct altogether, the improvement has been very striking.” | reign of Henry the Kighth, and during the whole of the eighteenth ied 2, - _~ brilliant but lieentlou aa ; dems > ‘ns the seductive in : ee 
“ . Dg Lye. beet : fens . rigues , Ss cote is , 
es a ¥ Weale, an English officer of the Land Kevenue, considers “that in | century fu 1775 it had reached to such a height, that a bill was earn- hi 0 ; . ; ore sober spirit which the i e hots | exchanged for the 
on } gh ie! ; ' : bi. . y , ns : . ‘ atecomm 
Is blosso: ony quarter, in every corner of Jreland, there are perceivable evi- | estly pressed upon the Irish House of Commons to tax the rente! of wT y clet in the “ ver cl ; est : pa fail a end bee 
“ - { growing, aud rapidly growing prosperity.” —Such is the cha- | every Absentee’s estate two shillings in the pound. The nature of the a ae oe Pl ~ dhs ed to introduce. Jn 
jences of gt 4 apiat) | b : . eters. “ttioy ein — ‘ fact, the benefits of increased intercourse, the happy amalgation ot 
n they ve of the general testimonies respecting the state of Ireland in the /Various seizures and settlements of vast tracts of land in Ireland by the |.” -). : : : ") 
he year acter of the g ' , r > “i Cp oe steal ee : . "s : ¢ English steadiness and caution, with Lrish quickness and talent, has 
Ta st +1339; bat we wish to descend with more precision to the docu- rown, necessarily entailed this evil of absentee proprietors upon the : fon 
& stormy veal ‘; , ee saad oat vr | rople. bec >it |country. Immense estates are “d by noble 1 gentleme ;| pervaded all classes, and is spreading more rapidly every hour, ‘The 
he incor. “entarY evidences ot thet nproved condition of the people, because it itr ninense estates are owned by nobiomen and gentlemen of | 7 . } ‘ ' bli eng kf ¢ 
we. — ral 4 by the agils f{ the Anti-unio sti England and Scotiand, born and educated in those countries, and ‘trish dealer can now leave Dublin at five o'clock mm the evening, land 
On arrived «: been loudly proc'aymed by the agilators of the Anti-union question, nek and é jang, born an cuecated in those countries, @nd pos- at Li 1 before ’ " eee nage aa 
( 1s be ib ' A s nen aie sd Seolend tr “a PP. Mio vette there ne a e'terthe Weture of thines bee “ected at Liverpool betore seven next morning, proceed to Manchester by the 
had given pat if a singie benelit can be suown to have accrued to Ireland trom tie ing prey erty there, Who canno in the na ure of things be expecte: railway carriage to breakfast, transact bis business, aud return t l 
r, seem We ..ocures adopted in the imperial legislature, they are content to aban- | to reside in Ireland. Large tracts of land in Ireland belong to public * g : . , ¢ 1 eo aeves 
’ nS ty pea es aa ; ’ : . ¥ a ef m , rs men Me enprtags. Bo | pool in the afternoon, leave by the Steamer at five, and rejoin bis tw 
» Kent og their untenable position. We proceed, therefore, to show, from | companies in England also, and these are necessarily managed by mity in Dublin early on the followte . ’ beeat I . 
ma (nes , 4 . : as - . aA a » , » following morning, bei s ) ; 
» might be ow Partiamentary Returns, printed in the appendix to the report of Mr. | agents only; but of the native nobility or gentry, who were habitually | a - nee a" ee ET CONS Cues OE o 
, i. oe 2 pee nn lncsident etna the fat af ial at é fy | business only a single day, and all this at an expense, if he travel as a 
bd the ery vice's committee, that the trade and commerce of Ireland, and the | resident when the Act of Union passed, we know of very few who hich Bris! , . 
e ert. ki : ~~ ‘ ym: ae aig pede as bene dime dunentndeaient . . ane nl Pras | Senge ;. | gentleman, which Irish dealers generally like to do, of fifty shillings; ov 
market, im consamotion of the necessaries and comforts of jife, have increased in | have since deserted theircountry, The ontery about forsaken and dis- F as é tobber. at a fourth part of that sur These faciliti ( 
’ u | mg . » . ; ¢ . " s ig- PP, : ml ¢ J 
urgeon did proportion evidently far greater than the increase of population, and | mantled mansions, scattered every where over the island, has very little om be yf tenner’ te to the ds tether at ~ “7 fs newt - oye — 
Peuinsulay retore that the condition of the people is improved. In the retarn | foundation in reality. On the contrary, we could enumerate, current: i 5 y - ee ee 


who crowd across to reap the harvest in England, aod return in time to 


» trade between Ireland and Great Britain, it is to be observed, | calamo, no inconsiderable number of stately structures recently daished, ave their own at heme, produce a powertul moral well 
is save *, pre Se aA Po > Hora), Qs Welleasean econy 


oot PS is the latest year of which an account can be given, as from }or now in progress, in that very district of the South, about which the nha nani , , tevoan fi : bon ; 
y 1830 the ermination of that year the commercial inte reourse between the ery of desertion is loudest Lord Kensington’s magnificent castle at lin, See nap pee aie a pee aga 
pia countries has been assimilated by law to a coasting traffic. We | Mitchelstown, would far eclipse the baronial splendour of the proud | toe dee if PI iy eepreeiated ba thin ettitnde ? at pwn bi; 1 
Jj frst compare some of the most linportant imports aud exports in | Earl of Desmond from whom he boasts to be descended. Lord Lis- | ” New f are be pr i . U > ha he , e or h my may tages “ 
» years BOL and 1825, for the purpose of showing the vast increase pw palace at Shanbally is equally superb, and only less extensive poe on y seute ef Ao we i -— | rao - — he — : — bi _ nr va 
“had taken place in most of cheus ta the latter year. Mount Shannon, the residence of Lord Clare: Lough-Cooter, of Lord mantiactures of trelanc 0 that remembers the neighbourhood of 


cle replete “ 
) between 
art of it. } 


» notorious : Gort: ‘ or ee ., - the college and the House of Parliament, the mess of dingy abomina 
ae ’ : “—e 3 a0" iort; Thomastown, the seat of Lord Landeff; Dromoland, of Sir Ed- esa? - 4 : rs 

ary corrup- ports into bre land from ali parts, in 1801 and in 1*25. ward O'Brien: and Ballvfin, of Sir Charles Coote, are all recent erec- ble buildings intersected by muddy cut-throat alleys leading towards 
have been In 1801. Tn 1°25. tions of the very first clas of country seats We: ! ould like to know that filthy ferry overthe Liffey, to which passengers were foreed to di 

Iway ym man ta tures, ? 44.314 vards. 4.996.285 wards. what part of England the Anti-Unionists would point to, for a greater cend through fetic m id ind all the nauseon metls of the pestilent c¢ lt 
at business entered by the yard § r ° how of new country mansions of the highest order quay, bat must rejoice in spirit as he gazes now from College Green vy 





asr , 1 > ‘ 
his object ton yarn - - - = 375,900 Ibs 2.702.000 Ths , . 1 on the open stately extent of Westmorland-ctreet lisle bridge 
sli ‘ od apie - ee Moreover there is at prese nt an evident tendency to diminish the nto pene t y ent of W morland-street, Car le bric ge, wid 








y, because hiek woes 2 « “s 290,900 Ibs. 065,900 Ibs ; Sackville-street. wi noble P ays stre g 4 oj 
at ve spec ng 1,2) ‘ Ib i a . ’ extent of absentee estates in Ireland, by sales to resident proprietors, | - kville street. with those nal le lines of quay re a hing awny on ©: 
It ts well wseed - - - + = 376,000 bushels. 535,000 bushels. ry oo “ : a : . | ther side till the sight is dizzied in the distance The seme spirit of 
ae portant Oe Thus Lord Courtenavy’s property in Limerick, upon which such fright- | , : : 
) succeeded ase Ce hee 16,009 ewts. 131,000 cwts. fel ant hes vas on 9 . : | improvement is everywhere evinced; the neighbourhood of Christ. 
f y Ar ~< P ful misery was caused in 1422, by the unrelenting severity of an Eng- | 7 - ; : 
 thougis be lron,unwrought- - - 7,454 tons 17,90 tons. l lish agent. wh cruelty met with such a fearful retribution in the mut | Church Cathedral is cleared of the dingy mass of narrow lanes and rows 
: ate : , sh agent, whose ‘ity met with such a fear ributi ithe mur- |) - : 
and shame Collg - 2 «ce 315,000 tons. 738.000 tons. | ae | that surrounded it; the streets of the Liberty have been widened and 


| der ot his unoffendiag child, has since been set to sale, and purchused 
last year, 1829, the quantity of coal imported into Ireland, amount- | wholly, we believe, by resident gentry of the country 

vish expen to nearly a million tons, owing, probably, to the spread of steam- | At is true that if a Parliament annually met in Dublin more money 
Soemiin be. gation. — Ciuc import of coal is justly regarded as a most import- | would be spent among the shopkeepers of that metropolis, and a some 
the Third’s element in judging of the prosperity of the country, as it uiusi in | What increased consumption even of agricultural produce would there 
weat degree measure the extent of manufactures and of domestic | take place; but what is this to the market furnished by en unrestrict- 
ifort, or else of steam-navigation, and is in any case an indicant of | ed intercourse with England! In Is29 the exports from the single port 
sumption and wealth: its amount is still ascertainable from the re- | of Waterford, amounted in value to £2,137,000, a sum seven times 
rns, ¢ greater than the annual amount of the exports of all Ireland to Great 


t obliged to 


improved; new lines of handsome streets, especially on the south side, 
ary on the 


j have everywhere extended, and new handsome squares been formed, 
furnishing crowds of comfortable and even luxurious houses forthe mid 
dle classes, thongh it is true that the residences of he nobility are for the 
most part cham d into public offices, or academies or shops. That 
greet dulness of trade and extreme distress among the poor do oc- 
casionally existin Dublin we are well aware, but we also know that 
this is no new complaint that eame in withthe Union. It is a matter 
of local history, that in 1793 the stree ty of the metropolis were crowded 
with sterving weavers, and 86 great wos the commercial distress that 
the Hoasc-of Commons had to vote a sam of two bondred thousand 
pounds to be employed in loans and other means of restoring com 
mercial credit. It is aleo recorded that in the edministration of Lord 
Hardwicke, the first Lord Lieutenant afier the Union, the rents of 
houses in Dublin inerecsed fully a third. Mr. Blake gives it in evi 
dence that as long as he has known any thing of Iweland he bas heard 
of distress from time to time in the Liberties of Dublin, and that no 


P 
i 17eH, the 


rictions by 
w chief go- 
ibers of the 
» come, and 
) power, or, 
rince, “ Re- 
‘own there- 


though that of other commodities imported trom Britain is not, 
coal is subject to a coasting duty, an imposition which, we | Britaim:wcentury before. No general accougt of the trade Leiween 
ay remarkin passing, it. would be eatcemeiy advantageous to Ire- j the two countries can be rendered subsequently to Jes, because, as 
ito remove, as cheap coal would give an extraordinary impetus to | das been observed, the commercial intercourse between them kas 
my manufactures, and greatly increase the demand for labour. The [anes that year been assimilated to a coasting trade, but there can be 
ty. le im- lof the coal-ax is one of the many most judicious measures to | no shadow of doubt that the progressive increase daring the last five 
ned Ole ts uid Mr. Rice's committee direets the attention of the legislature. | years has been very great. The foreign trade of Ireland has continued 
- We should like to know what chance there would be of such a repeal, | progressive, and the general tonnage has vastly increased. With re- 

ind were a separate kingdom. But we proceed with our com- | spect to internal commerce, we observe that the tonnage on the grand 


ling to Mr 


on: canal, notwithstanding the i rove rdes of land conveyance, was - 4 
at the pre- , es otwith tanding the improv d ar a of : 2) y | considerable length of time ever elapses without distress, keen and 
ettling th Exports out of [reland to all parts. greater by fifty-seven thousand tons in 1429 than in 122, and the ton- cultinn GlstiGes. Galstinn there 
s ] ¢ 4 . . ig S, CAistitiy SP 
sul. 225 | nage on the river Barron ha sreased by a third of the whole quan. 5 ote ~ 
mum we in 1501 In 1825. ag river Barron had incre i by a third o jua But the nobility and gentry of Ireland have, we rejoice to see, them- 


Cotton manufactures, ? tity in the same period, whilst the tonnage on the middle Shannon has 
vitered by the yard § within three years increased sevenfold. 


1 legislature | 

en manufactures 37,911,000 yards 55,114,000 yards. | Do we mean by ail this to induce a disbelief in the existence of very 
| 
! 


iz the mino- 
4 for should 


1,256 yards 10,567,000 yards. 


selves arisen in communion to check the progress and resit the agitn- 
tion of this frantic and pernicions Anti-Union question, We have 


and Ireland “i, undresed - - - _ 1,639 ewts. 54.598 cwts creat distress, privation and even misery in Ireland? Very far from cal i pn pnmhnnes gn rej tinh pig cas “poe Witotedad 
< the pation lnsh spirits o>. « Sha 175,000 gallons. 629,000 gallons. it; we know and deeply lament the utter destitution of a large mass of | statements end Maoried fee. W¥e Wave d6ue to la ce tak 1 d 
(eer Sartanniin oe . te fe , dais . -beings ore » SPO ign the trne cause and the | |. o> : - - eh 10 Sansaeny OF 
» kingdoms, Ager: gate offic ial value of imports from all parts jour fellow he ngs the rs but we seek to assign er discontented feeling towards Ireland oritsinhabitants. Moet cordially 
nt of Grea! In 1801, £4,621.000. In 1825, £%,596,000. | true remedy of this distress, instead of listening w wild fantasies cel- do we Wich them wealth. peace, and bitppiness ; bat it is for thet very 

Aggregate official value of « xports to all parts. ioe only to add disturbance and - ar yee oo and suffering. | reason that we earnestly desire to put them on their guord against thore 
ally deaf to In 1801, £°4.064.000 In 1225. £9,243.000 frelane is justly represented by the omelet report of the Committee | who would ignorantly or selfishly mislead and betray them. We 
‘he Britis on the state of the Lrish Poor in 1230, as being still in a state of transi- | would gladly proceed to an examination of the remedial measures 


tgregate value of produce or manufactures of the United King- j tion from one system of internal and domestic polity to another, and 


rests of ire Te as . asl : : . pe . 
as distinguishedfrom Foreign or Colonial merchandise, exported | such transitions, however salutary and ultimately beneficial, are al- 


which seem really advisable for the amelioration of the present condi 
; no longe 












| of . weonle : » lene the “4 into which we 
iIreland:In 1301. £3.772.000 RI £9 102.001) ee wt ee abr ae atric on wdenanniiendaie, | Pe Oe the frish people; but the length of discussion into which 
e good oll . cytedhadae ea on SESS, £5,208) | wage Couns te enter — me prose = ape vem nro Ss eae *“"" | have been led already, precludes us from proceeding with this inquiry 
ee ine oe cesses ot Sn creme wea ws te | est eoceanlea apts pean, pretond os impudent Chomen | PP 
hat count >t hion, we shail take the six years from 1792 to 1797 inclusive, SSsaPil) » quent apo peace, proc PG an one aeTauo ) 
rt oir iS years from 1822 to 1827. We do not include the last three | the mode of managing lands in Ireland. Neither middle men nor o¢ | 4 DEFENCE OF WIDOWS 
eonal obset- ‘preceding the Union, because in those years trade was paralyzed, ; Cupying tenants could any longer afford the rents that they had cove- | oy ma - a ae a 
Ives, after “* the production and consumption of the country checked, by the |nanted to pay, Proprietors began to see the folly of permitting their | The newspapers have lately teemed with Hbels on widows. Thess 
“ pond by mvalence of rebellion and aleres' it would not he fale choréfore to | lands tobe crowded with an over-population, which readily promised libels have been extracted from Mr Hayley s eseay on the question 
— A victlate those years in striking i pel nie dy slp He Pov ings to | any rent they chose to ask, but which must presently eat up the whole | Which isthe more eligible for a wife, a widow or an old maid!" 
ce eyeree ler ae , 5“: » has ¢ « Z or yd : ° — » : antry heretic ly ie chee 
‘end of Ite- ~ are chosen, as being at the same relative distance from 1830, as | produce of the ground and pay nothing. The plan of consolidating | Hayley, with more gallantry than justice, advocated the canse of the 
> andl other six are from 1800 | farms was in consequence generally adopted, the middleman’s interest | glecte d sisterhood. ( omwmon justice, however, requires that a 
shiek clear: Tea entered for home consumption in Treland.—In 1792, 1,844,000 | was anhihilatec, and the propriet r brought more i:nmediately into | Wter who could so easily sacrifice per v0 sense, feeling, and bu- 
conomict in 1822, 3,416,000 Ibs. : in 1227. 3.288.000 Ibe contact with the occupying tenant. It is in evidence, that this hos | Manity as to compare the weeping of a wicow to the moaning of a 
ereuive *'s important to keep in mind, that during the first of these two pe- rere led to better husbandry, to farm buildings and more comforta- | aaa —* - etn ie @e-necked meldto “fhe pleat virgin 
_ ; i, the duty on black tea w: . nk ble habitations . jual i ovement of the quality of the soil , ¥@%, should not pass with tinpynity 
¢ yn black te: as » . a 6) ye habitations, to the gradual improvemen Ty tality of the soil , ; ; _ 
a] means . athe ann ck tea wa only 44d. per tb., and on green tea 64d., 4 : . . . u — . 4 WR | Either Hayley’s mental visions must have been sadly ververted, or 
ynplete aud inthe second, it was cent. per cent. Hence, the increased con- | 4d the quantity of its produce, to the greater certainty and better ; : : ‘ ‘ ; 
| - , d ‘=pton is indicative « f I ha ores cape { | quality of the potatocrop. But there is another side of the picture | he wrote contrary to his own impressions, in writing so ¢ erogatory « f 
jately raise’ te auve of much more than a proportionate increase 0 | 7" I 2 aA 1 is still end ij feeti the widows; and, to judge charitably of a grest wriler, we may sup- 
. > , ‘ a<« heen ¢ n . . o , “. rf “ 
: fice entered for } elles a | The extent of suff ring that has een anc is still endured in effecting pose he did the latter to provoke discussion, rather than instruct his 
yractieal a¢- laps d tor home consumption in Ireland.—In 1792, 40,000 | this change is fearful ; the condition of the tenantry ejected or dispos- hearers and readers 
: iT 1 IBS2, 205.000 Ibs.: in 1887. 585 nesed hy if ait hinh has dot - . ariittat ‘ one. ; 5" ‘ P * 
uliar opper pam : s.; In )#27, > 5,000 Ibs. Ms | ses ed by it ope ration, whic hha » de it tle s been facilita ed and ac ce- | What man, with his five senses unimpaired, with a rearonabile mind 
ne peasant) ‘ered tor home consumption in Ireland.—In 1792, 161,900 | lerated by the provisions of the Sub-letting Act, and the distrane . Pape ym 5- " e 
I ath in 1*22, 370,000 ewts. « in 1897. 319.4 . eg! ove 4y- he Ps : and a sound body, ever yet compared the natural affection, the affa 
bas a J ln the form : . ’ A od in JP27, « “y WO ewts. . | men ot the forty-shilling freehold rs, ee instances, truly oe" bility, the candour, prudence, good sense, arid good management of a 
> ( . e ears the y was 16s. £ . i atte able. ; i came » boun vislature @ i) fe : . 
bed, tobaceo tk as Guay wae BGs. 38. por ewt,, te the latter £1, | plora + and it becomes the bounden duty both of rw ke 4 wae _ Bne | widow to the coldness, pedantry, affected pride, and affected virtue ot 
uses are of: On - " cert inly opm pithy the face of the ace« amt a | of the individuals from whose estates these wretched beings have been an old maid’? I bave never yet heard or knowa the man, young, old, 
: ! 1; thus, in the ye ON a ; . : ' iti temenaie . ' le of ve , So man, ye 
hyo eromption is 4004 000 and 99, the quantity entered for |in tao many instances thrust out to starve and die of hunger and |.) aiddie. aged, who made the comparison, or, making it, preferred the 
ughs, cars, 4 mption 18 4,°94,000 and 5.876.090 Ibs., while in 28 and 29 it | disease, to interpose some eff ctual meansto alleviate the pangs of their latter to the former of those “ frailties.” 
. y j . Pp - pe . . a ) Ta 10 . 
ode of cor . 13,000 and 4.124.000 Ibs. but in the former case the duty | extreme distress. The change was unavoidable; a repeal of the Union , 


per l ' Why, the name isaknell to the departure of every 
of stocs per t)., in the latter ee shillings nce P yortic “Ot  h aver than it id increase the demar An old maid! Why, the nam . / 
1) "Her ‘consumption is n ms oe a ling nee a large prvi = n - ry no = have ave rted it than . = i crea . ; ce on id for thing lovely. kind, witty, interesting, social, affectionate It must be 
—F , 5 re 0” Istv sm “ aUSse a " Tr} - o rated arket: } av oul ‘ ‘ac. P, # . " 
i, the TW ner ‘ + . ) a om eens Gv an Core™ wom. a ities in the B wise WmerE® r _ &~ ~ S ony Saves recollected, that l spe ak of reputed old maids. such as soc ety gene- 
per cent. offers a temptation so exceedingly great; and, | gravated the necessary evil it pos oned; but still it behoves the legis- 


of the this, the home ¢ 4 al . : “gr grt - . : , | rally sappeses to come under that class of noisy, impertine t, charac 

jeans of © ro as mt ne growth of tobacco in latter years is very consi- lature, and the gentlemen possessed of property in [reland, e lective ¥ | ter killer z ladies. Most of these antiquated dames owe their isolate@ 
nglish ™ nt L *® yet pays no duty, and therefore does not appearin the and individually, to use every means within their power to soften and stafet th r pride or fally, or both; to a perverse disposition, an idle 
course = ved ity beh tn here is ter ea but the —- en at oF diminishthe present d stress What then, is at the present meiwneut oer * ean pec atest d ambition to rAd a ¢ many ‘Bat, alas! alter 
poor are t rb . thes of me _ "The the ise — roved habits of Se and Snewee in Ene a ! la , sary _ & — a " the many battles that youth and beanty have fonght to conquer the 
pr pers de all day a fhge pro ~ race a cen fox-hunters, wamee isbou Lal ry unfed f oem § my loy = — an | Jords of the creation,” the poor old maid is le ft at last to take a knave 
tin al Dr, we tren teen £ vas passed away from Ireland, | unproc uctive for want of labour, still constitute anomaly (has mare | |. 4 fool, or remit like “the barren fie-tree” for ever. 
pere wer N+ account th A . yews . : : the condition of the peasantry in every quarter of the isiand where dis- | - 

Mr Moric in e cnatine — of plain figures worth a thousand tropes of tress prevails; and the cauce of this anomaly is, that fixed ¢: pital the } « Ree how the world its veterans re _ . 
yp fast. 7 “phantly 4 *! question of this kimd, and to them we appeal | connecting link that should employ the labourer on the land, is went- | A vouth of follies, an old age of cards; 
a tendene Bad for 13, oP, the outery against the diminished trade, and de- |ing. Whence, then, is this « apital to come, in the first instance, tnt | Fair to no purpose, artful to no end 
nd in coe ~ Svo0ria lretand. Bat the Anti-Unionist wili probably de }from England! and why has it not come already, but because a sy- | Young, without lovers—old, % About 6 inend; 
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A fop their passion, but their prize a sot ; 
Alive, ridiculous, and, when dead, forgot!’ 

TI consider an old maid like the flower in the fable, that disdained the 
fostering hand of the gardener till the sun scorched and withered it 
awny, While the more willing and lovely plants(the widows) grew and 
flourished. If 1 were asked, who is the most useless member in soet- 
ety, should, without hesitation, answer, en old maid. If asked, who 
is the most noisy, troublesome, impertinent, uninteresiing, ur sociable, 
I should stitl say, an old maid. Ii it were still maqu ‘ed, who is the 
ost inquisitive, slanderous, covious, ridiculous, pompous, proud, and 
insolent, I should still, without tic itation, say, tnat of Adam's sons and | 
daughters, I knew none more so then an old maid. An old maid dete- | 
riorates daily; a widow's interests and usefulness exist titiher death. | 





“An old maid is like an old almanack, 
Useless when once out of date ; } 
If she’s not sold in the morning, 
At noon «he goes at alow rate.” 
A widow ie never out of date, because her generous heert is everopen | 
othe common feelings of humanity, and her sphere of u efulness ter- 
minates only with her life. A widow, trom her experience, isa be tter 
udge of men than an old maid, and, therefore, marries both from judg- 
ment and affection. The old maid must not be suppose d to posses 
the same experience, nor, with any reason the same judgment as the | 
vidow; and the consequence is, that, 
“ Lecturing all mankind 
On the soft passion and the taste refined, 
Th’ address, the delicacy stoops at once, 
And makes her hearty meal upon a dance.” | 


| 








The greatest proof that can be given of the superiority of widows | 
over old maids is the facility with which they get marnce, and the rea- | 

yn is obvious to the most common capacity, Not only are widows | 
more respected by the common courtesy ol society, than old maids, 
but they really deserve more respect, esteci, and attention than those 
508 ‘ips, exulting, atfectedly, no doubt, in their state of © single blessed- 
ness.’ Aman witha little penetration, and gifted with a moderate de- 
gree of experience, will soon distinguish between what iseasy, natural, 
and becoming, and what is affecied, pompous, and disgusting; and it 
is utterly impossible tor an old maid to possess the candour, kindness, 
vad affection of the widow. 
kened nor her sympathies acted npon, and, theretore, all her good 
cualities, if she eves j 1, unsuscep- 


| 


sessed any, lie dormant in her cold, 
The widow's heart is yet warm with the soft expressions 
of conjugal alleetion, and, consequently, sympathises more ¢ asily with 
le distresses of humenity than one whose even tenor has known no 
oyous moment of exulting love !—If the old maid possess affections, 

wy are generally very unnaturally bestowed on some monkey, who 
iets as her prime minister, or a parrot, who is her musical companion, 
andon a lap-dog, whom she nurses with as much fondness as a woman 
does her first-born ! 

i may compare the heart of the widow to a piece of good soil, 
vhere cultivation has been only neglected suddenly from the death of 

ic owner, while that of the old maid is a sterile, rugged wilderness, 
thet mocks the efforts of man to improve it, and defies every hope of 
cultivation. [have invariably found kindness, humanity, sense, wit, 
and good-nature in the widows, while I have lingered, with forlorn 
hope, to get a glimpse of any of these qualities in the old maid, whose 
mornings are devoted to dress or to feed her menagerie of domestic 
animals, and whose evenings are spent in robbing her neighbours of 
their reputation. Every cup of tea is sweetened by slandour, and 
every gossiping, tattling tale is the death-blow of some honest charac- 
ter. Old maids are more selfish, proud, and pompous than widows. 
When a widow ts addressed by a man, she considers more the qualities 
of his mind than the weight of his purse; but, when an old maid 
makes advances, (for, at least, driven by desperation, she opens the 
batters of her ingenuity upon the first simpleton who admits it,) she 
consults her comfort, ease, and pride move hon those qualities that en- 
sure happiness, aud she scrutinizes the man’s wealth more than his 
raind. Widows are proverbially less selfish than old maids. For my 
own part, [ never yet knew an oid maid marry a pennyless fellow 
while f have known hundreds of widows bestow their hands and for- 
tunes on the proper object of their choice, though possessing nothing 
save a good name. 

Mr. Addison justly observes, that “ women who have been married 
some time, not having it in their heads to draw afterthem a numerous 
train of followers. find their satisfaction in the possession of one man’s 
heart. Old maids have still the vanity (not the power) to attract a 
numerous band of followers; but at last, like the fish who despised the 
worm, they snap at the fly,” and are themselves caught with their own 
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ible bosom. 


ana@jpue 
THE CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN ENGLAND. 
From the York ( Penn.) Republican. 

A late English journalist has exclaimed, ‘‘ could it ever have been 
believed that the Duke of Wellington would have been hooted and 
hissed, as he passed through the streets of London?” 

I answer yes, readily b lieved. Will the Engli si) forget the case of 
their Duke of Marlborough?) We know that this general, who had re- 
trieved the glory of the British arms, won so many battles, taken so 


many towns, who had humbled the pride and checked the ambition of | 


France, secured the liberty of Europe, (as 
chained victory to hi 


their historians say,) and 
ch riot Mw hee Is, fell ina lew wee ks, into an ob- 
{ derision; was ridiculed in public libels and reviled 
in private conversation; that instances were everywhere repeated of 
his fraud, avarice 
minded ambition 
this consummat 

I have taken, 
let. He is not 
tor these facts, w 


jectof hatred an 


und extortion; of his insolence, cruelty, and bloody- 
that his courage was called in question, and 
mumander, represented as the lowest of mankind 
the above summary, almost the very words of Smol- 
deed the first of English historians, but is sufficient 
hare otherwise known to be true. Whothen need 
utter exclamations of surprize, and an Englishman especially, that the 
Duke of Wellin n was hooted at in the streets? He has not been 
viled, and bv: possi be reviled, to the extent of 
the Duke of Mar the breath of suspicion 
tainted him, in wavs rough, however the judg- 


All read his- 


even 


lity can he 
} 


ever 
rough; because never ha 
that it often did Marth 


ray nearly have wiped the taint off 


ment of posterits 





ry, but few care to remember its facts, or apply its precepts The 
knowledge of the past, is the best way to suy press wonder at the pre- 
ent, and warn us of the future. The Duke of Wellington really 
earned as much o oting as he got; though such rude missiles ot the 
tongue seemed ji] zat one whom the gratefal voice of Briiain had 
often extolled to skie Lam not goi to forget his greatness, in 
his fall from pow Tl re portions of his renown too so as 
well as too brillia ver to suffer any other than a momentary eclipse 
They will over Ww greatly the renown of Marlborough. But 
when the more m rn of these heroes of England, with the seals of 
first Minister of Crown in his hands, could gravely rise in the 
Honse of Lords, and tell { W pee not siinply that he hed no 
neasure of relormt y uv ch yx nt he ought to have stopped, 
t that he had nev d lof anv measure that could, in any 
legree satisfy his mind that the state of representation in the House f 
( imons could be improved or rendered more satisfactory to the 
intry than it is at presont, | leng y effectually the disappro- 

ition of the enlightened, that no wonder he was assailed by the hisses 
of a London mob.—Th representation in the Flouse of Commons not 
apable of tmprorement What a declam n the face of the fact 
passing by all others, that scarcely more thon six thousand voters 
about as many as we have here in York ¢ niyv) seat ed turonghout 
s multitude of rall boroughs, chiefly ow ubythe pee who control 
very vote, sent tothe | ¢ more thay two Lundied vot fitsinem 


The old maid never had her feelings awa- | 





bers : 
such cutting and slashing, as first Lord of the Treasury, irightened the | t 


boldest. His Grace once called county meetings a farce; and here he | equivalent to an impeachme 
would have all attempts at equality of representation in the Mouse of | ing forwurd against Judge P. 
Doctrines like these, so alarming, so indi- | Washingvon. 


Commons, another farce. 
eative of a military mind, thet preferred drilled torees on the benches 
ot the house, to any array ot new recruits whose votes might run riot, 
waturally led to his fall. Public opinion could stagger under it no | i 
longer. Tle had been the Idol of the Nation. 

he had won, by his triuiaphantsword. The greetest man ef ten centu- || 
ries, as Lord Holland cailed Napoleon, had been prostrate at his feet. 
But now the Nation awoke from its trance. 
Cindad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Sa'amanca, Vittoria, San Sabastiany Pem- | 





| peluna, Waterloo itseli, the trumpets and the drum, the shouts that | not impartiality. The Duke of Clarence, it wa 


rent the air, the reiterated and solemn thanks of Parliament, the |! 


homage of asserabled potentates, who lowered the proud banners of | pending the investigation. 
| their legions as he passed along, in token of profound admiration of | rumours, 
his achievernents—all were forgotten in the deliberate verdict of public | censed. 


opinion pronounced against his statesmansliip. It would not, after the 
avowal of such doctrines, allow him to remain at the head of affairs, 
however tronscendant had been his deeds at the head of armies; how- 
even universal had been the chorus ot Nations, and Emperors and 
Kings, froma the Nevato the Mediterranean, to his valouraud his gene- 
ralship. ‘The public reason, suspended, tor a while, by the overpower- 
ing glare of his illustrious services in the field, re-asserted its empire, 
and won back the conquest which the captivating but perilous iHusions 
of his martial fame, had gained over it. [It stands ereet again, disen- 
thralled and refreshed, after a decisive, though temporary prostration. 
But it is material in these reflections wot to hide froin view a fact, 
which is of the essence of them. It is material to state, that it was 
never by the people of England, that this great comman ler was placed 
at the head of the civil administration of the country. Nor, do F think 
that thetr voice would ever have placed him there, even under the 
' 








claim of his countless victories. It is rather those who fight the civil 


Broughams, who become the popular favourites ia England, and whom 
the people seem most desirous to trust 
the Duke of Wellington with supreme ministerial power. Tt was | 
George the Fourth, aking of mixed qualifications for the sceptre that | 
he bore, but always magnificent, always fond of pomp. Ile made 
him lord high constable at the pageant of his coronation, adding the 
marshal's baton to his staff. There his warrior plumes, as he slowly 
rode by the banquet tables of the great gothic hall towards the plat- | 
form where sat reyalty, his steed richly caparisoned and champing 
upon the bit, whilst the beauty and chivalry of the realm, andthe am- 
| bassadors of the crowned heads, stood gazing, showed a sight indeed 
| to rivet the eye and fill the faney of all. There was Anglesea too, 
known to fame; and Lloward of Effingham; and the champion, on | 
| whose bright heavy armour, the sun-beams struck. But every heart | 
pointed to England’s true champion on that day. Not the rubies nor | 
| the sapphires of the throne could rival his plume s—thcy stirred the bo- | 
|som; they called up high and valorous deeds, not as lending golden | 
| tints to the visions of romance in the midst of such a scene, but astold | 
|infaithful story. ‘The same monarch who then received the fealty of | 
| this gorgeous group, afterwards invested his ever favourite Arthur, just- 
ly and proudly his favourite, whenever or wherever the baton or sword | 
was to be borne, with the whole interest of the premiership. It is the 
| voice of the people of England getting up to the throne, through bar- | 
riers hitherto obstructing it, that has obliged him to retire from that 
post; a post for which we have his own authority at one time for say- | 
ing, his former inclinations, pursuits, and habits had not fitted him. 
From civil posts of inferior degree, that he had held at earlier periods 
of his life, he had himself voluntarily retired, for his “ martial cloak” | 
and glory. He sought adventurous India, and at Argaum and Gawil- 
ghat, laid the foundation of that name in arms, which he so built upon 
in Spain, the land of Moorish gallantry, and to which, on the plains of | 
Belgium befare the embattled host of Europe, he put the towering finish. | 
I have heard an intimation, to which I shall now pass. Uhave heard 
that the present King probably accepted the resignation of the Duke | 
of Wellington the more promptly, because of a private reason—a rea- | 
son growing out of the misunderstanding known to have existed be- 
tween the two parties when the King, as Duke of Clarence, filled the 
station of Lord High Admiral. I give no credit to this intimation— | 
it is opposed by considerations fairly deducible from the general cha- 
racter of the King’s reign, as far as yet disclosed to us trom this dis- | 
tance, in which there seemsto have been little of selfishness, and much 
of a desire to look to the welfare of his people at large. But Lrest my 
disbelief still more upon a specilic fact. hat his ta- 


It is true, indeed, t! 
ther, George the HL. refused to let the young Pitt resign, although he 
had also been left ina minority in the House of Commons; but the 
circumstances of the two cases are so obviously dissimilar, that I will 
stop to point them out. The younger Pitt was the friend, at that day, 
of popular rights and representation, and was really the favourite ot 
the English people 
The tact which Lam about to bring into distinct notice, will not be 
without its interest It belon rs to the history of the times It is one 
that should be dragged from its sleep, and placed fresh before the world 
|} It may supply a moral for rulers, in whatever part of the world they 
| may be, and under whatever forms they may dispense the attributes of 
|} executive power 
Amongst the appointments in the new ministry, is that of Mr. Den- 
}man,to be Attorney General. ‘This appointment struck ime, the in- 
| stant I saw if, as the most remarkable, by far the most remarkable, of 
| them all.—Mr. Denman is a lawyer, learned and powerful in his pro- 
|fession. In the midland cireuit, he + he efficient competitor 
jin business and reputation of our countryman, the late Lord Chancel- 
lor Lyndhurst, and that in itself is praise ; 
j not intoxicate, and who will not be lost 
generally calm and most gentlemanly in hi 
}of the Brougham school. LTcannot call the latter 
j yet; I have too long felt an enthusiasm for his 











as once the 
a man whom elevation did 
Denman, though 
! teelings, is, when roused, 
Lord Brougham, 
various and extraordi- 


: " 
in his tall 


inary abilities as a speaker, asa writer, as a statesman, versed in every 
branch of home affairs, and at home in every branch of foreign affair 
as a lawyer, acquainted with the whole body of the law, and, what is | 





afar higherand more rare attainment, with its mind: as a pl 
j notin his ehamber, but of the most unwearied 
irit and exe 


mthre pist, 


nat Hovant public spi- 
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ion; as a practical man, as a plilosop ts ascholar: 











knowing every thing, and knowing it well; doing every‘ y andd 

| ing it well; intuitive and laborious: in details I er: a master in 
general reasoning; as accurat protound, and of the most perse- 
vering, sleepless, efficient activity in every one of S « racters; | 
have too const ly indulged in a bound! ad ( im under 
them all, to recognize him, as yet, under any othert wn simple 
name. [cannot on the first instant of the change, wi him down 
Baron Brougham. Who is le? We have never heard m. It 

. |seems like cheating renown of its rights, as Madam de Stael said. when 





Bonaparte first gave titles to tl » of his generals who | d been win 
| ning victories in numberiess campaigns all over Europe, 1 * their 
own name of birth nad } entage But let me come hac K fi 1a di- 
gression wholly unvoluntarv: for who cau mention ti Hercules 
without being led off to do him passing homege: and who. in an in- 
tance like this, does not see. the difference. Burke has expressed it. | 
vetween the perishing honours of the body bestowed by man. and the | 
jsplendours of an intelie derived from God. Well, then, Denman. 
\ Brongham, Harry [ am, and others, acted as counsel for | 
Queen wife George the IV. on the memorable occasion of | 
the hill « t sand penalties against her. under the administration of 
Lord Liverpool. Like Brougham, he was energetic and in the 
( ence ! cient ] both believed ber >the ¢ iduct and 
declar ns € ed, to be innocent and persecnted woman. as she 
Ww uate Quce The D ‘ Cc} 


Cutting and slashing at Waterloo, was all in character; but | a member of the House of 


its love, its enthusiasm, | arraigned. 


‘Talavera, Torres Vedras, | That his royal brothers should fee 


gently out of their seats, taking up a position 
length, the advocate, his tone changing, and 


august assembly, who are industiously circulat 
| battles of the country, the Cannings, the Foxes, the Chathams, the | against ber Majesty. Can this be? 


It a juryman be found to possess anv k | p 
ig ying $s nowledge of the 
It was a King, who elothed pA : { estoy 


| whe could even be suspected of so base a practice 


| kind 
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Lords, was, of Course, one of ber onan mit 


ional judges. pains and penaities, | need b : 


The bill of 


mt before the Lords; like thew’ RY, wes 
} ige Peck, in our Senate of the U ne Row & ; 
Vas The political results which the investi — Sal eat 
bill involved, assumed a far deeper interest from th, EAUOR Under th. 
which the King was the victim; a feeling of Ben Persone) fering f ~ 
nseparable from the natare of the offences of which th "Oe ens sik 
All who thought well of her case Were Me Qe sti. a 
ittle favonr in the King’s sight; whilst his friends, cepeciad od oe: 
to his person, became, by a ready sympathy with the throne, he aoe 
’ Ut. «1 
ever their situations should have imposed upon thee an how aa 
cet could a ’ 
iad sought occasions to express himself With Ae Fumoure d | ns 
Whole cireles in London ae ber | an 
: Denman heard them. At first he is incredy) was U se 
The glow increases in him, as the presumpt OMe, then in ane 
late of this outrage upon justice, from a source Ps he "ep Sea uur ges 
had already spoken; Brougham, who would have — a Span pent 
holy vengeance, not spat out his scurrility, like Jobn k te ihre oboe 
have thundered, as from the mountain, crushing pe Ne eee, by cded 
whom his magnificent wrath would have struck. "But L Mnete ise sau 
| great way behind. If not the mighty genius of the Pre . 3ius 
uttendant, and had caught the inspiration of its blasts. Ina he was, . - te 
he arrives at the point for noticing the rumours nal — > oy ns ¢ 
ensues. Every ear listens—every eye is fixed. Some Penie on ra, fo 
AVES ing; . 


to hear the better « en Dee 





; l a dignified, intrepid... " 
burning on his countenance, thus bursts forth -— wee ange ia 
My Lords, we have heard—we daily hear—with al; rm, that ¢ 4 

; ? | T 2” her 
persons, = those not of the lowest condition not cong n> ay 
rh + . — > H > ; ; — ke ' 
viduals cohnected with the public press, not even excluc ome enna 


¢ “d from y 
ing atrocious ¢ 
Is it credible—is 
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it POSssibie ¥ 


, : subject nee 
, the law tells us that we may call him as a witness to the } 





: : “ . the bay | 
is our law in England, and our shield. Come forward, we | ~ 
¥ fe : aes . a . ’] ua ‘ 
and let us confirm you—let us see if no explanation can be oi 
given 


what you allege; no refutation effectually applied. But to any men, 
. : y Me 

; , ibe s ° as imparting calyy- 
nies to judges, distilling leperous venom into their ears, the Queen 

well exclaim, ‘ Stand forth, thou Slanderer—let me see thy fee : 

11° “as > ‘ c 

thon would’st equal the respectability even of an Italian w 


{ 
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ines, star f 


forth before these noble judges and speak out what vou know. + Wea 
thou art, thou art worse than an assassin, for whilst I am mectior ‘ dou 
accusers, face to face, thou art stabbing me unseen, and converting the m of 
wisoned stilletto into the semblance of the sword of justice. v4 
would fain say, my Lords, that it is utterly impossible that this ea 2p 
true, but Tcannot say it, because the fact’ meets me every where ware 
read it eveu in the public papers, and had I not known of ifs existe ¢ pl 
for the dignity of human nature, I would have held it to be impos 
that any one with the heart of a man, or with the hr nour of a b We he 
should so debase his heart and degrade his honour. 1 would tonnes aid to 
himasa judge; and if it were possible for the blood royal of Fy wiaad 
tostoop to such a course, I would fearlessly assert, that it is far w — 
just that it should deprive him of bis right of succession to the thn pow 
| than that all the allegations against the Queen, taking them to be tr . ud her 
to the last letter, should warrant your Lordships in passing this bil nitified 
degration and divorce against her. ; he 
The House was aghast! A shock went through and throvgl son 
The public echoed back the speaker's words. Every body knewg ny: ® 
that the Duke of Clarence was the man. Nobody denied—nobx an his 
doubted it.—The attack cannot be said to bave been masked unde: )eoman 
hypothetical case, like Junius’s upon the King, or Sir William Wynd , arate 
hams, in Walpole’s time, upon George II. It was palpable—itvall 
beaming. ‘There was a flush all over the House ; an impulse of cor aye 
tion, universal, thrilling. The newspapers teemed next day with refer 
orator’s terrible denuneiation. Sranp rorTH THOU SLANpeRER, V2 ¢ may 
every where read—Svanp FroRTH THOU SLANQERER, Was every Why the » 
heard. It was cried about in hand-bills; in private circles it passed eee 






whispers, or in titters; the boys shouted it in the streets; and in the» It eho: 


dows of caricature shops, to which thousands flocked, you might r a's cal 


in capitals, under a figure, the likeness of which could not be missed ords agi 
even if an Admiral'shalf dress and the insignia of a prince royal 2. D 
been wanting, Staxp rortTH THOU SLANDERER. 
Hlow remarkal is te ineia “Hes dais mm event 
ow remarkable this whole incident—I will say how glorious 
. . ° ° > ° * “sa- >of 
victory won is nothing to it—not Wellington's at Waterloo. | s¢ of 


republican or imperial, in her sternness, or in her grandeur, hes net! t bil 
to overmatch it. It is full of richness in its particulars, in its agree 


. . . . . . . ° . ’ jue 
in its individuality, in its nationalness; in the feelings that it ms “8 
forth: in the high lessons that it may instil. There is no mistake : 
my nerrefive. [have not done,as Livy or Botta, made a speech! > Dal 


Mr. Denman—I have given his own words, from a report of thet raider th 


It does so fall out too, that one of the earricature prints lies belore® feet 
with stand forth thou slanderer, underneath. Surely, the incider nd 

for history; for, what is the spectacle that we behold’ Tes “5 
nounckv has become a Sovereign; THE DENUNCIATOR, One 0! iecla 
officers ; appointed by his soveRErGn wit, ¢ mmissioned ¥ e. ¥ 
SOVEREIGN HAND. What a field for full commentary! Buto ] macy 
not socomment. I will be silent. I will reflect. So let ‘ 
Llive in a land of freemen; in a land of men of intelligence bre 
public spirit; men whose bosoms burn in devotion to lolty "ir 1 rele 
Whatever land they may shine; men who will be re ady to ha eit 





but the louder acclamation, instances of exalted sentiment ae co" Fas 
under other forms of government, since these must ever be mort ¢ } 
cially the vital elements of their own proud republic wil ooh ‘ 
though it may live fora while, it must soon perish. I will not com ‘ 
upon the me rit of this advocate, who, feeling forthe wrongs 0! 0 a Gesu 
trious yet wretched client, could so throw the bolts of his eo netey 
a prince of the blood, even then at the footstool of the throne, 

for all its powerto devolve upon him 





Nor will I speak of th 

bold liberty that must exist in a country where 4] lain inaivie® ’ 
such a voice to exert in the midst of its wh i :f 
to its gerly, though calmly, fistem?: ( 
out interruption or é to tous 





very throne—the former, e¢ 








reproach—the latter not daring \ 
a hair of his head. Less stil! would I desire to « I 
been, that coul 

wince of the l into the course reprehended 
orget, as the world will forget it, in the kingly virtue ' 
that he could forget all that the advocate said. What mg : 
a blot upon the prince, the king eff; He does more. vs 
t infoa posi an efful it addition to his gh Bet 
that the w! Greatness mounts on €@" 
shove resentment. Those who ascend the heights of po™ 
them this virtue. It was so with 

. in part, that he gained, not the 


ol erroror infirmity it may ive i 
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} bloo Phe tes 
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ees. 





ole scene occurred 


carry up wit! r 
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ton. It was 





, + 2 +f and is often t u 
the day, which is not always just, honest, ang - th 

som, as the more venal, buta name that will last as 2 

spotless as it is resplendant; a name that stanes « 


stands alone: anamecf wl 


ch future Platarens ¥ 





eY mple of all that is creat, and all that is good ec onkoly f ! 
orbed excellence, that mus t be lowered by rash or Uf : 
It isthe true divine right to covern, that begins by ™ pyle ‘1 ot 
ourselves: to have the mastery over all passio! + 3: to off aay 
to extinguish all selfisuness; to beware of lavorits® wet 
private griefs; to abhor all personal n alice. rn ao virtues ** e 
the chief virtue in rulers, because the root of alt ope ny 
sary to their governing well, and which makes them ff ot 
’ j liv illustrated in the pre sent mn - " __ 
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hehe scat from t 
bardi _ading explosions thet may shake the earth to its centre. Trae 
he one now te ve fies, alter all, in the heart. The beautiful prayer that we raise 
ited States «: ore aitar of the Deity is, “ incline our hearts to wisdom.” ‘The 
’ gre U — 











oo of Mr. Denman to the ministry shows thet the king of Eng- 
aie issound. It shows, noble lesson! that he has no memory 
| sity es as the Duke of Clarence, none of affionts to the Duke of 
N€ Queen x... — to refresh with eager malignity, or to hug in grovelling re- 
ee tbat with the lustre of the diadem sparkling, whilst its weight 
ages upon his brows, he has consigned them all to an immediate, . 
-simous oblivion ; that he looks exclusively to his country anc. 
_ samen jpterests, Which are drawing into them the interests of 
“ siso, at this crisis of dismay; that whomsoever he may dis- 
. aefrom his counsels, he will do it upon this simple basis, w ithou 
oqworthy low-minded intrusions of self, in the m ymentous business 
~ empire; that he bas no hungry passions of any kind to glut, in 
eactuary of his country. This, I say, shoots gleums of hope into 
r that predominates in my mind, greatly prede minates for 
peace of Europe, though Earl Grey be the English Premier. Such 
_fggand’s means of aggression now, even beyond any she has ever 
* | before, notwithstanding her great debt, that other nations, the 


pide 


ons of the North amongst them, will watch her decisions with 
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i en man was ; ws alternations of hope and dread. It is a remark of Sir William 
. Ing he Wes ey vaple’s, that he could never find a better way of judging of the reso- 
s emnles U; ‘of a state, than by the personal temper and passions of the sove- 


ior the time being, at its head. May the resolutions of England 
r the better 4 sn» year auspiciously upon the cause of human rights andliberty. Let 
-d, intre a A « it, whatever our fears. Her present monarch has done an act 
tee. attests, if nothing else did, that his passions are under govern- 
and as to the magnanimity of his temper, that it is worthy to be 

ood with that of a Titus, a Vespasian, or a Washington. y 
Jannary 12, 1831. oer Gite _TEMPLE. — 
Yarried, at Philadelphia, on Thursday the 20th inst., by the Right 
tv. Bishop White, Meredith Ogden, Esq. of Montreal, to Miss Catha- 
{yne, third daughter of Wm. Meredith, Esq., of the former place. 
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I am meeting wy 
ind converting | im of the Spanish Constitutionalists, as well as that ou the subject 
d of justice he repeal of the Irish union, appear to us particularly striking. An 
penile dle on the 2d vol. of Moore’s Byron, furnished us by a friend, we 
n of its existe 
it to be impos: 
he nour of ay 

I would Impez 
l royal of Eng 
that it is far 
sion to the thr 
ng them to be tr 
passing this bil 


Weare still without any intelligence from Europe; but we have 
jour sheet with several interesting articles—that on the late cam- 





e placed on the last page. 





We have given insertion to-day to an article signed Temple, which 
aid to have fallen from the pen of Mr. Rush, formerly the Minister 
We are always 
dad to receive American authority in favour of England, her people, 


enipotentiary of the United States to England. 


wd her institutions, and in the present instance we are particularly 
mtiied from the consideration of the eminent rank and distinguished 
pectability of the presumed author. 
viely, and, in its style of composition, ambitiously written, is valuable 


The article, which is elabo- 
‘h and throug’ 
avery body knew 


| afterwards had his owa table. 


; 8a complete skeleton. 


| He rade a shor 


| so that by Christmas we shall be quiet again, please God. | 


| pers, but we re-publish it entive, as the latter portioa of u, which has not 


his countrymen. 
‘St. Martha, Dec. 12th 

“The Liberator spent a month at Barranquilla: 
part of Molinness’ house forhim: he dieted two 
Ilis Excellency wa 
Soledad, and occupied Visbal’s new house, 
cold, which he carried to Barranquilla—some days butter, and some 
days worse. It settled ou his lungs, and when he arrived here he was 

! [ic was carried on and sinee the 5th has 
> aud worse, and yesterday he took the sacrament 
t address to his conutryimen, a copy « f which Linelose 
lt was dictated ia a moment of extreine agony, Which may apologise 
for its shortness and short sentences, which were pauses to rest a mo- 
ment. Lam atraid he will goof. God grant it may not be the 
us many ambitious clieis may arise. 

“Yon will no doubt Lear tliat this place was attacked by the Indians 
of Tiniega, &c., who were « mnpletely beaten by the militia of this 
place. Our friend Mier showed great courage. 
“ The other faction of Rio de la Hache has been beaten completely, 


[830. | 
i obtained the up cr 
days with me, but 

about a mouth in 





wiea he caught a severe 


hore, 





been geiting wor 


case, 


s | 
I have been on duty in my artillery command for the last three | 


months. Of my brigade there are 125 in Rio de la Hache, 25 in Sa- 
vanilla, and 25 in the park of artillery—so you may judge how we 
are pushed. There are 500 militia, and 500 veterans in Rio de la 
Hache; the militia from the 9th and 10th cantons. My artillerymen 
are to return immediately, which favour I have obtained from Gen. | 
Montilla, and you may imagine how anxious we are for their return.” | 





* Colombians '—You have witnessed my efforts to plant Liberty | 
where Tyranny before reigned—I] have laboured with disinterestedness, | 
sacrificing my own fortune, and even my tranquillity. I resigned the | 
command when I was persuaded that you no longer had any coufidence 
in my disinterestcedness ; my enemies abused yourcredulity and trampled 
upon what to me are held most sacred—my reputation and my love of | 
liberty. [have been the victim of my persecutors, who have driven | 
me to the borders of the grave—I freely pardon them. 

“Upon my departure from among you, my affection dictates to me | 
the propriety of manifesting to you my last desires—I aspire not to a} 
higher glory, than the consolidation of Colombia. It is the duty of all 
to labour for the benefit of the Union. The people must obey the 
actual government to liberate themselves from anarchy, The minis- | 





Soldiers must employ their swords in defence of social rights | 


“Colombians !—Should my death be the means of allaying the rage 


to the tomb, SIMON BOLIVAR.” 


MR. CANNING’S MISSION TO LISBON IN 1514. 


this subject to our readers, but as we find the circumstances of 
that transaction so well and so briefly summed up in a late number of 
the National Gazette, we the 
article to our columns. The outcry made at the period when the 


have no hesitation in transferring 
circumstance took place, by the English whig and radical papers, must 


be fresh in the recollection of every Englishman; even after the death 





wm historical record. The facts relating to Mr., now Sir Thomas 


juman, and the Duke of Clarence, his present Majesty, are very 
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wcurately stated;—and most of the facts and speculations on the min- 
ary of the Duke of Wellington are not less authentic. As, however, 
refer to the article as a document relating authentic statements, 
emay perhaps be excused for expressing our dissent to one or two 
ithe speculations whieh we shall presently pofut out. 
Ktisassumed by Temple that the destraction of the Duke of Welling- 
cabinet, proceeded solely from his declaration in the House of 
rds against Parliamentary Reform at the opening of the present ses- 
1. Doubtless that declaration had its effect—but it ouly hastened 
m event that was every day becoming iuvevitable. 
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The proximate 
was the loss of the question on the Civil 


r how glorious 
Waterloo. Ror 
andeur, hes not! 
urs, in its agg 
gs that it mo) 


re is no Missa 


we of his resignation 
‘ bill on the 15th of November, and the cause of the loss of 
{question was the amalgamation of the Whig aud Ultra-'Tory 
. ‘tes, a scheme which had been projected many months previously. 
* Duke of Wellington was the victim of Parliamentary faction. 
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"ag than of fickleness on the part of the people. It is fresh in the 
lection of every one, that he was assailed by the mob both going 


behold? Te tnd returning from the House, at the opening of the session, when 

Tor, one of lis eclaration could not by any possibility be known to the multi- 
jesioned DV ° ln ome . " : 

mmission * Wewake these remarks merely from a regard to historical 


ary But p | ——— P ° - 
| a ‘racy, and we do so with great deference to the supposed high au- 
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“relerence to the unexpected appointment of a military leader 
important office of Premier, Temple observes truly enough that 
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— ‘snot the voice of the people of England that placed him there 
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| of Mr. Canning the subject was not forgotten, but continued to be 
termed, in the vulgar language of Cobbett, the ‘ Lisbon job.” 

We intimated last week an intention to relate briefly the case of Mr 

j Capning’s Embassy to Lisbon, which was investigated both in and out 
of Perliament, with so much rigour. 

The embassy in question took place in 1514. We searcely need say 
how justly eminent and admired Mr. Cannivg themwWas;and the ex- 
tent in which he afterwards demonstrated his right to the highest fa- 
vours and exaltation, which his government could bestow. He had 

| rendered the most important services as a member of Parliament, and 

j the head of the department of foreign affairs; he was tru/y a scholar, 

| an orator, and astatesman ; in social life, in all his domestic relations, 
which included those of husband and father,—in private deportment, 

| in his personal qualities and manners, he enjoyed universal esteem by 

}universal acknowledgement. If auy man could be thought or pro- 

| claimed perfectly qualified to represent the monarchy at any foreign 
court—with dignity, eclat, grace, steadfastness and efliciency, it was 
he, the profound, experienced, eloquent politician, and the consistent, 
liberal, accomplished gentleman. 

The eldest son of Mr. Canning, whom he most tenderly loved, and 
who fully deserved his affection and care, was dangerously ill. It was 
| believed by the Faculty that the climate of Lisbon might save the son’s 
HHife. ‘To Lisbon, then, the father resolved to go, in his private capacity, 

with his patient; and he had made his prepacations for a residence of 
some months im that city, when the mipistry, with whom he had coa- 
lescedafew months betore, believing or affecting to believe, that the 
Prince Regeut of Portugal meant to return without delay from Brazil 
to Portugal, and that the latter country would then be the theatre of 
important negotiations, offered him the Portuguse embassy, which he 
accepted. He chose the lowest seale of salary; he received £6000 
per annum less than his immediate predecessor, Sir Charles Stewart, 
had enjoyed. He proceeded immediately to his post; established him- 
8é if there. on a footing suitable to his pes sonal and official character; 


























ters of the Sanctuary must direct their prayers to Heaven, and the, 


of party spirit, and consolidating the Union, I go down in tranquillity } 





to be swayed by expanded and liberal maxims, the more 'from Colombia, written by an officer of bigh rank in the Colombian | in New York, who have applied for Land to bulld ® ‘ommercial City in 
he lowering aspect of the political horizon around him, | service. A part of the same letter has already appeared in the city pa- Upper Canada, Kc. Xc., that i have this week received important 


communications relative to that sabject from the Government of 
Upper Canada; and that a Meeting ot the « pplicants, particdlarly the 


yet been printed, confirms, most conclusively, the report of the capture , Commuttee, is requested on Thursday eveaing next at six o'clock, at 
of Rio de la Hache. We subjoin also Bolivar’s farewell address to! No. 414 Broadway, in order to lay the same before them, for their 


further consideration Davin Browns, Chairman 
Mr. Bourne has recently published in his usual beautiful style, on 
various coloured paper, the following pieces of music: “ Wake Lady 
Wake,’ @ serenade; ‘* Kathleen O' Moore,” a song sung by Miss I. 
Gillingham; “ Barney Proliaghan,” arranged byw Mr. Mc ran; “Ob do 
not bid me to forget ;" “ Les Troubadours,” a set of quadrilles for the 


| piano, by Cramer; “ The Crusader,” a ballad ; “ Dear Native Homer” 


List, Hermit List ;” “1 envy not the task: “ The Maid of Athens ; 
ce. &e 
Mr. Pierpont of Boston, the autuor of several excellent school book 
has just compiled another little work, entitled the “ YoungReadey 
which is well adapted to the y urposes intended. It is pablished by 
Richardson, Lord, & Holbrook 

The Opera of Cinderella.—The 
Drama, at the most inclen i bard winter, augurs well for 
the taste of New York. Cinderella is not o translation or paraphrase of 
Rossini’s La Cenerentola, which, at best, contains as much indifferent 
as good musics but a vehicle for a rich selection irom four of thet great 
Master's Operas. The large portion drawn from Guilleanme Tell ren 
ders the piece peculiarly interesting here, as that work has not yet 
travelled to America, except in detachments. The great desider atum 
ot all Operas brought out in this city is askiltul orchestral arrangement 


succces 


of this beantifally selected 
ent jm mod of 


| when Garcia produced La Cenerentola, (ly the way the least succes 


ful of his pieces) the Park band, then in its infancy, accompanied from 
the parts adapted to the great orchestras of London or Paris, conse 
quently numberless instruinents were mute, and haif the harmonic 
remained unfilled. Inthe Cinderella at present played at the Park 
Theatre, the parts have been condensed with great atfeation, and th 
harmonies are strictly observed—the orchestral department is eens 
quently very superior. We have not Madame Malibran it is true, but 
Mrs. Austin, the best Prima donna in America, and probably in Eng 
land with the exception of Paton, is betore us; the cast of the opera in 
other respects equals the Italian, the music being much finer, scenery 
and decorations infinitely superior, tie dialogue not only intelligible 
but lively and agreeable. The chorus, we must also add, has double 
the strength of Garcia's, and is correctto halfa note. We have music 
scenery, machinery, dress, and excellent comic acting united, to furnish 
forth a most unexceptionable soiree for people of taste. Mr. Jones is 
so excellent a musician, and so much improved in every respect, that 
in him the Prince found an efficient musical representative. Mr 
‘Thorne assumed the airs of a vuigar fellow, eaacting the part of bis 
betters with a good deal of humour, and sung the duet with Placide 
very well; but we canvot say that we approve of an outré buffo man 
ner being assumed in the Quintette at the conclusion of the first act, 
any thing but a chaste and sostenute delivery of that splendid mereeau 
is injurious to its effect. For the Count Purmpolino of Monte-siesco- 


We have several times been on the point of explaining the nature of) Mr, Placide was all we could desire—he has a firmness of delivery, and 


correctuess of intonation frem natural qualities, which, with his talents 
;asan actor, render him invaluable in opera. Mr. Richings dressed 
| and looked the sage Alidoro very well, and was correct in the musi« 
One of the sweetest compositions in the opera is the ‘Tyrolienne lee 
and solo with variations from Guilleaume Pelt, exeouted by Mrs. Aus- 
| tin, assisted by Mr. Jones, Mr. Richings, and chorus, with a bassoon 
obligato accompaniment which is played with great effect by Mr. Pons: 
The opera will be repeated on Monday for the fourth time 
| Qh CAUYTER'S Fortunate Lottery Olfice, eorver of Park j lace and Vroadway , 
6 No.l Museum Building, New-York. At Schuyler's celebrated ertalishmpat 
for the sale of Capital prizes, hus bees sold mure heavy Capitals to persons in the 
City and the Country than at any ether office in the United States within a year part 
The followlog ore only a part of the bigh prices gold and promply paid by bim 
within @ few months :—Nos. 11 23 51, 25,000, whole ticket, to a a from the 
country; 734 , 20,000 ye aiilamum ba the onty , 44 40 OO, 15,000, t0 a 
young tees re iar me 6 vi, feo. whole ticket in thie ety; 10 2340, 
10,000, sent to Vermont ; aleo nigny of $5,000, 4,000, 3,000, 2.000, 1900, 1000, S00, 
| &e. &e., too numerous to meution.—The next New-Vork lottery will be drawa on 
| Thuredey next, 3d Peb., 15,000 highest prize, tickets $5 On Thursdaay, the 10k 
Feb. will be drawn one of our splendid all prize echemos. Not a blank in the lotte- 
ry—highest prizes $30,000 20,000, 10.000, 9,000, 20 of 1,006, 40 of 250, 57 of 100,57 
| of 60, 114 of WO, 1i4 of 40, 114 of 30, ke. ke. Tickets $10, halves 5, quarters 
82, 50.—Ms country friends will please send their orders in time for the lottery 
The following lotteries are next to be drawn, as far a* con be ascertained from the 
Manager's office :-—Frb. 10, N. Y¥. Extra Class No. 3, for 1°51—§30,000, 20,000, 
10,000, tickets $10. Feb. I7tn Eatra No. 4, for 1831—20,000, 2 of 10,000, tickets 
85; Feb. 24, Regular Clase—$16,000, €5,000 nckets §6.—All orders from the cown 
try promptly attended to, and tickets in any of the above lotterses will be forwarded 
as directed to any part of the United Btates or Canade. To save postage, @ full 
printed schemeon a letter sheet, with schemes of lotteries some weeks ah vad, toge 
gether with drawing of former lotteries, ke. kc. will be sent to all who order tickets 
P. 8. All orders addressed to 4. H Schuyler, New Yor, will come eufe to hand 
and receive prompt attention. When ove or more tickets are ordered, the portage 
need not be paid. [Jan. 29. 
Drawingof N. ¥. lottery, Extra 2—6, : 
.' LVESTEK, 150 Broadway, N. V—My dirtant Criencs will pi 
> to address al! orders for Tickets, or any other business, to the Subscriber, who 
is regulerly licensed by the State. Io return the enlarged Reporter aed Counter 
feit Detector will be sent gratia; it aleo contains the offictal echemes and drawings, 
with much weful information to persous at o distance —i otteries neat to be drawn 
—VFeb. 3, Regular 12, $15,000, 10,000, tickets 65—Fel). 10, Extra 3, Nowel and C: 
rious, all prizes, no bienks, highest prizes $30,000, $29,000, §10,000, kere, amt 
every ticket which in ether lotteries would be blanks io this will receive 5. tick 
ete $10—Peb. 17h, Extra 4, #20100, £10,000, $5—R4th , Reguler I for 1-61, 816,00 
$10,000, #5. All orders by tail will meet tie same confhdrntial atiention as om 
personal appheation. Sylvester's Coumesfeit Detector is published every Thurs 
| day evening, af §1 50 per annum, or four subscribers 5 Letters to be addressed 
iJan. 22.) 8. J. BYLVUESTER, N.Y 


Official drawing of the New York Lottery, Extra Chass, No. 2, for 1041, Jan. 27 
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blic, without * “We Must again dissent from the writer in ascribing the appoint- he expended much more than the official allowance, large as it wa in G. 17, 55, BW, 15, Bh, 44, 4 
"Eo ttt eat Foeli ; ‘ : he empleo - secretaries legn spitalitv, and all the mode , — ar anne 
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MOORE'S LIFK OF BYRON. 

Leters and Journals of Lord Byron, with Notices of his Life. By 

Thomas Moore.—Vol 2d. New York, J. & J. Harper. 

The peruse! of this volame, which completes the Biography of Lord 
Byron, has afforded us almost as much pain as pleasure; for however 
we may have been gratified by the fulness of detail, which deseribes all 
his wanderings, and conducts us to the portal of his heart, where we 
can almost read his very thoughts, we regret that a faithful record of 
his Jife should confirm much thet had only formerly been pre- 
sumed, and expose his posthumous fame to as mach censure as his enc- 
mies could desire. We are, it is true, in possession of positive data, 
irom whence we may draw our own deductions of Byron, either in 
the character of man or poct—and there is some relief in this, after the 
sarbled statements that have issued from'the press ever since the 
death of our illustrious countryman; his former Biographers have | 
described him as the creature of their own observations, and the shade 
of their fancies has been too often extended over the object of their 
remarks, by which his real appearance was obscured, and his identity 
destroyed; but Mr. Moore, on the contrary, has given Lord Byron 
fairly to the world, with but an occasional exception, and, what is in- 





finitely of more importance, has made him his own historian in the pub- 
lication of numerous letters, which forcibly display his many good 
and bad qualities, and the surprising inconsistencies ot his character. 

From a certain class of anthors who had been privileged by the friend- 

hip of the Poet, and who had witnessed around bis social board, some 

of the most endearing qualities of the man, we could hardly expect a fair 
delineation of his character; they were unwilling to report the errors, so 
frequently and absurdly denominated the eccentricities of genius, or per- 
haps wanble to diteover aught but perfeetion in the master-spirit who 
had controulled their imaginations. Still less could we expect candour 
from that deseription of writers who had ever marked Lord Byron, 1s 
an object of their censore ; it will be recollected how ably he canvassed 
for enemies, in bis early days, by the production of “English Bards and 
Neotch Reviewers,” and the spirit of raneour be then aroused, con- 
tinued, from that bright dawn of his poetic life, until his latest hour at 
Missolonghi, to oppress and torment him; indeed there was scarcely a 
poetin the land, XH had not writhed under his biting sarcasm; there 
was hardly a reviewer in the country who bad not felt the effectsof the 
blow so vigorously launched at their anowymous order. ‘True there 
were some individuals of each class, too nobte in their natures to per- 
sist in unkindness, but a crowd of others yet winced at the recollection 
of a former defeat, declaring interminable war against the noble poet; 
and when at length he arose to a pitch of magnificence never excelled 
in the realms of Poesy, and infinitely superior to all eriticism, the man 
was selected as their prey, when the bard was beyond their power, and 
sacrificed upon the despicable shrine of revenge. Thus, maudlin 
sensibility on the one hand, and envy, hatred, malice, and alt unchari- 
tableness upon the other, effectually deprived the world of properly 
estimating the character of Byron; this is no longer the case, Mr. Moore 
has drawn aside the curtain, and displayed his friend as he was, and 
althoagh we should have been well contented if a small fold of that 
curtain had been allowed to hang gracefully over, and conceal a few 
blemishes in the picture, we are at least enabled to do his memory 
more justice, than he received when living, to add our tribute of praise 
to his many noble qualities, as well as our mite of disapprobation to 
his follies and wilfulnesss. 

The volume commences by describing the state of Lord Byron’s mind 
at the period of his quitting England for the last time, and in attempting 
to excuse the strange antipathy he entertained against his countrymen ; 
a variety of circumstances, says his Biographer, had occurred as disas- 
trous as humiliating; ‘ten times had his hearth been profaned by the 
visitations of the law, he had just alineated (if indeed they had ever 
been his) the affections of his wifo,” and he wae emarting under the 
unprovoked attacks upon his reputation and talents. And were these suf- 
ficient causes to drive him into exile, were theygpowerful enongh to en- 
gender a withering dislike against a generous people who rewarded his 
every literary effort with an applause andan ocean never be- 
fore experienced by any author? The expenses of his Lordshp were 
under his own contronl, and when he chose to exceed the bounds of 
prudence, he was no more entitled to sympathy than any other indivi- 
dual in the same situation; again, the dissolution of his dumestic tie 
was ——_ of bis own seeking, or ing from his own caprice or 
peculiarity of temper, and therefore did not demand any extraordinary 
expressions of feeling, er justify the wanton ill-will so continually ex- 
pressed against the Pnglish: in common with every author he was cri- 
ticized and abused by a noisy multitude, por was the failure of his 
matrimonial speculation unforgotten by that portion of the public who 
always busy themselves more in ther neighbours’ affairs then their own: 
the very sensitiveness of his mind, betrayed “ a consciousness of his own 
errors,” and operated with a depressing influence upon a soul, !ess alive 
to rectitude than to pride; the disgust entertained by Byron against 
Englishmen and every thing Euglish was most unreasonable and un- 
grateful; he quitted his country to avoid the repetition of certain evils, 
of which his own conduct had. been the eause, although with a way- 
wardaess of disposition singularly remarkable, he regarded himself as a 
martyr, and bid defiance to his supposed oppressors. However dreary 
the prospects of the Poet may have been on quitting England, he had 
eventually but lite cause to regret it, either in a literary or pecuniary 
point of view; bis'splendid genius soared with an eagles’ fight amidst 
the scenes of magnificence and beauty in Switzerland and Healy, deri- 
ving a new power from the contemplation of natare in her loftiest and 
loveliest regions, and wandered through the halls of ancient glory, gain- 
ing a new spirit of inspiration: his wild and eager fancy revelled in 
detight, as he culled new images from mountain and torrent, the giant 
beauties of Switzerland, or from the milder and more voluptuous charms 
of Italy. The tnird Canto of Childe Harold and the prisoner of 
Chilion (rapidly produced after his residence abroad) testified the 
abundance ‘of his resources, and his wondrous power of moulding the 
eforts.of mature and art to his will, while the pablication of the 
dramatic poem ‘“ Manfred” only a few months afterwards confess- 
edly one of the finest of his works, proved in addition, his versatility 

of talent, and admirable skill in the personification of character. 

During a residence of some months at Diodati, near Geneva, he 
addressed numerous letters to his friends, Mr. Marray, Mr. Moore, 

and others, from which we gather a very tolerable insight into the 

depths of his character; 9 spirit of kindness, and frequently of humour, 


vervades these epistles; few are without enquiries of, or messages to | 
friends in England, deservedly dear to him, but still his sombre na- | 


ture is too frequently visible, even in the midst of the gayest sallies 
of mefriment, not to render us aware, that “there was little joy within 
his heart; the occasional vexation expressed upon the slightest acci- 
dents, displays the moody mind, and altogether the inconsistenc y—the 
wandering style of these very letters, so kind and ingenuous in other 
parts, tell the reader as plainly as though the fact was recorded, that 
Byron was not at peace with himself! In the extracts of a jour- 
nal kept during a short excursion, sufficiently trifing in their gene- 

al character, it is delightful to trace the origin of some of his most 
sublime passages; in visiting the Jungfray torrent ir Switzerland, he 


speaks of it as “in shape curving over the rock, like the tail of a | 


white horse streaming in the wind, such as it might be conceived 
would be that of the pale horse, on whieh death is mounted in the 
@pocalypse In Manfred we find this idea beautifully illustrated 

lt is not noon—the sunbow's rays still arch 

The torrent with (he many hues of heaven, 

And roll the sheeted silver’s waving colama 


Abe Albion. 
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O’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 
And fling ten lines of foaming light along, 
And to and fro, like the pale coursers tail, 
The Giant-steed, to be bestrode by Death, 
As told in the Apocalypse. 
We regret that we cannot afford room for other proofs of the beautiful 
adaptation of the Poet, of circumstances that would have made but 
a transient impression upon the minds of most men, but which in his 
imagination were stored up, to be rendered tributary hereafter. 

While at Diorati, Lord Byron enjoyed the company of his friend 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, that higbly gifted and unfortunate youth, who 
appeared meteor-like, to set too soon, after a glare of dazzling beanty 
that bewildered all, and warmed but few in the age in which he lived. 
The society at Diodati was evlivened by Mrs. Shelley, the celebrated 
authoress of Frankenstein, written when she was only ninetcen years 
ofage. Perhaps no part of the volume is more interesting in a lite- 
rary point of view, or more creditable to the abilities of Mr. Moore, as 
a prose-writer, than the admirable distinction drawn between the real 
and imaginative powers of the two poets, Byron and Shelley; he thns 
expresses bis opinion :— 

“In Lord Byron, the real was never forgotten in the fanciful. 
However imagination had placed her whole rea!m at his disposal, he 
was no less a man of this world thana ruler of hers; and, accordingly, 


blood of truth and reality circulates. With Shelley it was far otherwise ; 
his fancy (and he had sufficient for a whole generation of poets) was 
the medium through which he saw all things, bis facts as well as his 
theories; and not only the greater part ofjhis poetry, but the political 
and philosophical speculations in which he indulged, were all distilled 
through the same over-refining and unrealizing alembic.” 

Durtng his location upon the lake of Geneva, our Poet paid frequent 
visits to Madame de Stael, at Se for this lady he entertained the 
warmest esteem, and ever paid homage to her talents, sfill he could 


own house she was amiable ; in any other persons you wish'd her gone, 
and in her own again.” 


lieve her from the imputation of being professedly disagreeable. 


vestigate the hidden secrets of an hereafter. 
insertion. 
“ Could I remount the riverof my years 
To the first fountain of our smiles and tears, 
I would not trace again the stream of hours 
Between their outworn banks of withered flowers, 
But bid it flow as now—until it glides 
Into the number of the nameless tides. 


* . * 7 * 7 ¥ 


What is this Death? a quiet of the heart ? 
The whole of that of which we are a part? 
For life is but a vision—what I see 

Of all which lives alone is life to me, 

And being so—the absent are the dead, 
Who haunt us from tranquility, and spread 
A dreary shroud around us, and invest 
With sad remembrancers our hours of rest. 


“The absent are the dead—for they are cold, 
And ne’er can be what once we did behold ; 
And they are changed, and cheerless,—or if yet 
The unfergetten do not all forget, 

Sincedhus divided—equal must it be 

If the deep barrier be of earth or sea; 

It may be both—but one day end it must 
In the dark union of insensate dust. 


‘The ander-earth inhabitants—are they 
But mingled millions decomposed to clay ’ 
The ashes of a thousand ages spread 
Wherever man has trodden or shall tread? 
Or do they in their silent cities dwell 
Fach in his incommunicative cell? 
Or have they their own language? and a sense 
Of breathless being ?-—darken'd and intense 
As midnight in her solitude ?—Ob Earth! 
Where are the past? and wherefore had they birth’ 
The dead are thy inheritors—and we 
But bubbles on thy surface ;—and the key 
Of thy profundity is in the grave, 
The ebon portal of thy peopled cave, 
Where I would walk in spirit, and behold 
Our elements resolved to things, antold, 
And fathom hidden wonders, and explore 
The essence of great bosoms now no more.” 

* . . * * 








The second poem isof a very different description; it is addressed 
to his sister Augusta, and displays the utmost tenderness; while we 
| read these lines, full of the dearest associations common to both, we 
almost fancy Byron in his boyish days, giving way to an eagerness of 
fraternal affection rarety displayed; the brotherly love so strictly be- 
longing to the better part of his nature, however borne down by the 
violence of passions and propensities, is still fondly yet painfully re- 
membered inan allusion to the altered condition of his heart; the 
whole poem tells of a wilderness within, and describes him as weary, 
desolate and oppressed. 

From Diodati, Lord Byron removed to Italy, making Venice his first 
residence; during a sojourn of nearly two years in this city, his time 


appears to have been spent ina manner little creditable either to his | 


j}rank or character; we would gladly indeed draw a veil over a great 
| part of the conduct of our countryman, but since his Biographer has 
| chosen to render a cicumstantial detail of all his pursuits, it would 


' > a 
| hardly become us to be more tender of his deceased (Fiend’s reputation, | 


lalthough we shall certainly not repeat many of the unseemly expres- 
| sions that even Lord Byron permitted to escape from his pen. 
The descriptions of the feasts and carnivals of Venice—the manners 
and customs of the Italians—the profligacy of the nobles, and the 
| wretched state of society in general, are given in a forcible and frequent. 
ly in a graphie style, and form by far the most useful portion of the vo- 
jtume. In reading his admirable remarks upon these subjects, it is im- 
possible not to admire the ready skill with which he grapples with every 
disputed point of Venetian history, the ease of his illustrations, when 
confirmatory of an opinion, and the force of each argument he sum- 
| mons upon the topic ; at the same time itis impossible to disguise our 
regret, nay more, our disgust in finding in many of the letters contain- 
ing such strong a ypeals to our taste and our judement, the most need- 
| less violations of decorum, and the most nauseating displays of de- 
bauchery. We do not blame Mr. Moore for his candid statements. if 
he be ambitious of being considered an impartial biographer: he has 
had the good sense to omit several passages in the letters which might 
have offended the least fastidious, and he has possibly exercised a sound 
di cretion in becoming the herald of the vices of Lord Byron as well 
as of his virtues, as few will ventare to beeome the recorder of either 
alter him; for as a more striking display of the powers of genius wes 
ever affurded. so a more deplorable aud vicious carcer of a 


aman wl 


0 


through the ariest and most subtile creations of his brain, still the life- | 


not dismiss a former dislike to learned ladies, even when expressing his | bere—-an English—mistaking the statues 
admiration of her; “boresand blues have been the greatest plague of | 2 Paul 
my life,” says be, “and although Madame de Stael was a good wo- | which was Paul of these same horsemen? to whic aul asked anoth 
man, she was spoiled by a wish to be—she knew not what! In her | thought, Sir, that St. Paul had never got on hors 


His Lordship was fully aware of the gene- 
ral character of the blue stockings, and it required all the tact of the 
cleverest woman in Europe in the person of Madame de Stael, to re- 


We are occasionally relieved amidst the tediousness of a lengthened 
correspondence, with some very beautiful poems hitherto unpab- 
lished; it would be impossible to refuse our admiration of two in 
particular, one as wildly mysterious as the wildest imagination could 
crave, and drawing us in its perusal, over the threshold of life, to in- 
We cannot resist its 


——— 

had the noblest opportunities of beco 
lectually great, was never pourtrayed 
only becaine an alicu from his home, aa exile from bi ’ 
reared himself into ad par ray of au enetay to both; the paatey ; 
wile, who were entitled to his respect, for her sake s, + fainily gg 
child, Were treated with insoleat abuse: his kind oe fOr that of 
public, who were contributing to bis exigencies a coat the 
bours, were spurned from h 5 recolicction, and reader ‘ae his | 
| subject of bitter sarcasm; the'r i: stitutions derided hes te const 
theme of his daily jest,—and all this—at a time w! en . o matiners ih 
state of open vice that would have disgraced an Fr; een 1 ving in 
be it from us to draw attention to his numerous Italian es 
than in alluding to the Countess Guiccioli, who a oo oe 
sessed for him a degree o1 tenderness, perhaps = wpe have pe XN 
| colder countries, and at the same time a constone a cognineg j 
rarely displayed in warm ones; if we are to bel dy 
liaison must be considered as eminently serviceal|: ia 
rendering lim devoted to one, instead of being t 
because the beauty, talents, and fascination of this ¢ 
deprived him of the opportunities of forming more Rilees be 
‘tions; this may be orthodox to some, but we cor — 
| understanding such nice distinctions. 

| Another mode of accounting for the Noble Lord's 

| adopted by Mr. Moore in excusing the abhorrence e SY en 
| countrymen; a few titled gentlemen fors 20th, Ca of ty tary for | 
| some individuals who were warmly re commended Pane Heil, a 
) into his dwelling, and met with great civility andattent naman 
| these insignificant ceremonies are sufficient it sen tt is guest 
| away the effects of such passages as the 


ming moraliy as wel es teal 
to the world. Lord Bye ‘ 


Mr. Mo Ire, 4; : 
Lord Byron , 
H€ save of Many . 








T Mistre 


tu! conn 
ess our Wabtlity 


would se ey 
. a ee following : “i PS spe exp 

and the nation me;_ it is impossible to explain my own he natio 
| that point, but it may suffice to say, that, if I mei with ¢ 

| in the beautiful parts of Switzerland, the most cist ‘el 

spoiled the whole scene. "—* [’il tell you ast 


S€tisat Ous ¢ 
af tia of the rq 
ANC CIM nse o : 
story; the bs te 
| os at : es of Charlemagne and (ona, 
tine, which are equestrian, tor those of Peter and Onsta 
4 the reply Was! 
dent!’ ** Formy own part. [ have passed, heienen reyl sence lis aceg 
twenty and thirty, half the intervenient years out of ‘ Of one-and 
gretting any thing except that I ever returned to it at al] mateene . 
prospect of returning again.” —* As to the estimetion o| the SP a, 
them caleulate what it is worth, before they insult me wit) the nye 
lent condescension. I have written from the fulness ot je whe # 
passion, irom impulse, from many motives, but not for bt ro 
voices.”’—} am sure my bones would not rest in ap English ; * 5 
my clay mix with the earth of that country. I believe tj hy wed . 
would drive me mad on my death-bed, could J suppose th a 
my friends would be base enough to conv cy my émreene beak . 
soil. I would not even feed your worms, it I conid hel it.” The 
are pleasing samples of gratitude from a man, who wa< dem rh oa 
countrymen wit enthusiastic admiration, and wl net be 


4 i0 Would have bee: 
loved, if his stern nature could have permitted the appoesch of ee 
ness. ind 


Lord Byron felt annoyed at the natural curiosity of the Englis 
to see the first poet of their nation and the age, and becanse a fe 
tourists were guilty enough to follow and look at him, these maled; q 

‘ ) im, these maledie 
tions, we can call them no better, were uttered: he contounded the | 
few, who were his critical enemies, those who might have the ri het } 
judge of his conduct when at home, his creditors, perhaps, and - 
travellers, with the mass of the nation, and bestowed the same curs 
upon all. His idea of Italian was not much superior to his estimation 
of English character; he says “ my blood boils to hear an Italian spea 
ill of another, because though they lie in particular, they speak trath i 
general by speaking ill at all—and although they knew that they a 
trying and wishing to lie, they do not succeed, merely, because the 
can say nothing so bad of each other, that it may not, and must not bs 
true, from the atrocity of their long debased national character. | 
was yt the favoured country selected for his residence, in Venice 
found kind and generous friends, and although his contempt of all w 
so supreme, he could submit to the tyrannical caprices of Italian f 
males, and at length surrender his whole heart to a lady of Ravenn 
r these strange inconsistencies surprise us; with how much more wa 

er shall we regard the commission of offences against the commo 
rules of decency; bred a gentleman, reared in the very lap of fashion ! 
the companion of the noble and the good, how monstrous is it to diseo. 
ver in his correspondence, language of the most disgraceful descripe” 
tion, vulgar, blasphemous, and obscene! to his friend Moore, the el 
gant author of Lalla Rookh, he thus expresses himself: “Fortune, to 
be sure, isa female, but not such a b—h as the rest (always exceptin 
your wife and my sister from such sweeping terms).” We cann 
insert more passages of this description, although they are sadly num 
rous, and with respect to indecency of expression, we must beg leav 
to omit it altogether; as to the blasphemous allusions so thickly sea 
tered through the volume, we have only space and patience for one spe 
cimen; our noble author says “of the two, I should think the lon 
sleep better than the agonized vigil. But men, miserable asthe 
| are, cling so to any thing like life that they probably would yeel 
damnation to quiet. Besides, they think themselves so imporot 

in the creation, that’ nothing else can satisfy their pride—the insects’ 

Phis delectable sentiment, and it is one of the many advanced again 
the faith and principles of his fellow-men, is strangely 0 
to a former declaration, when he requests his publisher “that in « 
his writings referring to religion, he would be careful, not forg 
ting that it was possible that in addressing the Deity, a blune 
might become a blasphemy,” adding “that he did not choose 
suffer so infamous a perversion of his words or intentions.” Infamows 
truly this is laughable! here we have, an andacious blasphemer, 0 de# 
in the lowest ribaldry, a being who could prostitate the noblest talen 
to the worst purposes, taking offence because a typographical ett” 
| converted a blunder into an improper sentiment! Shameless, consume 
mate hypocrisy! had the daring corresponded to the will of his 07 
he would have been a stouter champion in the cause of infidelity. 

We shall make extracts next week. 
IGNALL’S Lottery Office, Jersey City—Lottery and Prize (Office 141 Brows, 
way, New Verk.—D. Bignall has the pleasure of offering te his friem's © 
patrons the follows. «., scid schemes, soon to be drawn te which he would 
pectfully beg leave to catt their attention —Jan. 29th, Union Canal, Class > ™ 
drawn st Philadelphia, 66 Nos. 9 drawn ballois, All Prizes, $:30,000,"$20,000, $1 - 
&¢c. tickets orly $10.—Jan. 31, Camnecticut Srate, Class 4, drawn at New Mev . 
C6 Nos. 19 ballots, $10,009, $5000, €3,000, &c., tickets $4—Feb. Ist, Grane = 
Atated S lass 2, drawn at Wilmington, 66 Nos. 9 ballots, sl! priaes, $1 1,000, - 
$5000, &c. tickets 5 dols —Feb. 3, New York, Class 12, drawn in ee ee 
| Nos. 10 ballots, highest prizes $15,000, $10,000, $6,000. ke. tickets § re os 
| ehwres in all the above Lotteries and all other Lotterics managed by ta 

M‘intyre may be obtained at D. Bignall‘s. The postage op eS a 

cash for tickets need not be paid. Individuals and cluls dealt = si 
most liberal terme. All prizes bought at Jersey City will be cashed Ae, = 

Prize Office, 144 Broadway, or renewed. N. B. The utmost attention - F La we 

rders if addressed D. Bienall, Jersey City, who always sellsthe capiiale: 

ticulars of lotteries sown tobe drawn, sce Bignall’s Lottery Intelligencer, ne 

weekly, nt his Prize Office, No. 144 Broadway, where it may be = er erewinty 
| Intelligencer gives a correct list of al! Yates & M‘Intyre’s Lotteries ® ‘Sen. 29 

and will be sent freeto all those who order tickets at D. Bignall’s. — p 

ntifal @ ce 
unimproved squarce, for his residence, offers for sale his bea ait from 

Fulton. street, Brooklvn. where he now resides, about five minutes "Weds pond 

Ferries. There are 11 lots of ground running ‘hrough from yoy wn ye 46 bs 

street, 6 lots on Fulton-street, and 5 lors on Washington-st. The he whole frou 
| feet, with a piazza in the rear and an elegant eolonnede age nity too years Hinctge 
having large fluted columns of the Ionic order ; was hart about ; “ cc of the # 
of the very best materiale and workmanship, under the superiaten’ oy 
| scriber, and intended for his permanent residence; 5 ey 


se om Washes 
| mantels and sliding-doors, &c. There is an excellent carriage now 45 bhds TT 
avd a cement cistert . fi 
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seeps 


“el cae late 







































KF SALE IN BROOKLYN —The subseriber intending to 


ton street, a well of the beet water in the vard, b hest kinds of fre 
| Garden is handsomely laid out, well stocked with the rarest spe «4 ner fect ordeal 
aod greatest variety of shrubbery. Every part ° f the premues - = - and shell 
| and can be viewed between the hours of 1@ and 12 o'clock i <" iphoeCBEY f 
Jo'ciock P.M. Apply on the premiees.to ar : 
" Jan. €.—S1} a - 
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